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SERIOUS PROBLEMS OF FAR EASTERN PROGRESS 


Economic conditions in the ECAFE region 
(excluding mainland China) in 1957 were satisfac- 
tory if judged solely by the progress made in 
agricultural and industrial production. Foodgrain 
production, for example, was up about 4 per cent 
to an all-time high: it was still some 7 per cent below 
prewar levels on a per capita basis and the import 
demand for foodgrains went up, too. Manufactur- 
ing and mining production, though climbing more 
slowly than in 1956, rose about 11 per cent (on the 
basis of returns for the first three quarters), a much 
higher rate of gain than the world as a whole could 
show. Unfortunately, closer examination shows 
that the situation was far less encouraging. Basical- 
ly, demand outran supply. Judging by the infla- 
tionary pressure revealed by the price indexes, the 
resulting. situation was somewhat precarious. 
Judging by the adverse trade balances and declining 
foreign exchange reserves, it could even be called 
alarming. How to explain and relate these different 
views of the matter is thus a question which the 
Secretariat of the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East attempts to answer. 


A study of that question leads to two important 
preliminary conclusions. The first conclusion is 
that the flat perspective of a single year affords no 
adequate basis whatever for judging where Asia is 
going, economically speaking. The way the evidence 
fits together has to be examined over a longer period 
of time if the real relationships are to be understood. 
The second conclusion is that it is also essential to 
keep the economic development goals and purposes 
of the countries of the ECAFE region constantly in 
mind. The days are gone when fluctuations and 

“cyclical” movements were the main economic in- 
terest in Asia. The “secular” trend is the main 


economic interest now. What the fluctuations do is 
to modify (and, for the most part, to hamper) pro- 
gress towards the longer-term goals of plans. They 
are thus important, but they are not of primary im- 
portance in themselves. 

It is from this point of view that the 1959 issue 
of the ECAFE Survey has been written, and future 
issues are being planned. Current happenings are 
summarized and analysed as far as the available 
data permit. The main objective, however, is to 
probe in greater depth in order to find out what im- 
portant problems the countries of ‘the region are 
encountering in their efforts to speed up economic 
development, how effectively they are dealing with 
these problems and what means they are using. In 
this type of analysis much that is interesting, and 
perhaps also something that is useful, comes to 
light. 

* * * * 

In economic development there are major pro- 
blems that have general application to virtually all 
countries in the ECAFE region and—as the 1957 
ECAFE Survey makes clear—there are other 
problems that ‘are limited to, or at least specially 
emphasized in, certain countries only. A warning 
may be in order against excessive emphasis on the 
distinguishing or special features, important though 
they are, and striking though they may be at first 
glance. 

For example, top priority in an ecohomic pro- 
gramme at a particular time does not necessarily 
mean greatest importance in general. This is illus- 
trated when, after a devastating war, first things 
clearly have to come first. Until the refugees are 
resettled, and the power, transport and irrigation 
systems are rehabilitated and production generally 
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is functioning about as well as before, the solution 
of many of a country’s long-run development 
problems has to wait. Something is said on this 
subject as it concerns southern Korea and southern 
Viet-Nam, with their special legacy of long-drawn- 
out fighting and partition. But it should be re- 
cognized that the problem is not theirs alone. Re- 
construction needs have changed the course _and 
slowed the rate of economic development in quite a 
number of other countries of the ECAFE region as 
well. 


Again, if one country puts heavier emphasis on 
the “infrastructure” in its current economic develop- 
ment programme than another country, or lays more 
stress on agriculture and less on industry, this does 
not necessarily imply any difference either in ulti- 
mate objectives or in economic reasoning since it may 
merely reflect a difference in the stage of develop- 
ment of the two countries. This may be partly illus- 
trated by the experience of the land-locked countries 
of the ECAFE region—Afghanistan, Laos and 
Nepal. Their comparative isolation for centuries 
past results in the fact that in some respects their 
present economic development programmes have to 
begin farther “back” than is the case elsewhere. In 
that sense, their difficulties differ in degree, rather 
than in kind, from those of other countries. On the 
other hand, the fact that they lack direct access to 
the sea does pose special problems relating to transit 
trade with which no other country of the region is 
confronted. 


At the other end of the spectrum in terms of 
the stage of development already reached, Japan’s 
economy is so dynamic and so industrially advanced 
that in a number of ways its perspectives are unique 
as far as the ECAFE region is concerned. <A point 
of particular interest here is the way in which the 
very productive capacity of Japan’s econoniy creates 
a dilemma. If the maximum attainable growth of 
output is permitted, dependence on foreign raw 
materials creates serious balance of payments 
difficulties. Yet if potential growth is held back 
very much, not only is the standard of living kept 
from rising as fast as might be wished but serious 
unemployment or underemployment results. Given 
a large population, a technology which makes 
efficiency largely synonymous with labour-saving, a 
relative scarcity of natural resources and a difficulty 
in expanding exports in competitive world markets 
fast enough to pay for the required imports, the 
problem that is Japan’s inevitably results. To the 
extent that these same conditions already occur, or 
may at a later stage be expected to arise in other 
countries of the region, the problem itself has com- 
mon aspects. Not least among the widely shared 
aspects, certainly, is the fundamental problem of 
how to develop a technology that is both labour- 
intensive and efficient—one in which maximum pro- 
duction will also spell full employment. 

* * * * 


In their search for ways to make use of the 
available or known resources So as to achieve a Satis- 
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factory rate of growth, all countries of the ECAFE 
region have met and will continue to meet three basic 
problems which may for convenience be referred to 
as the problems of domestic capital, foreign capital 
and progress with stability. 


Reduced to its simplest terms, the domestic 
capital problem comes down to whether it is possible 
for a country whose people are poor to mobilize 
enough domestic savings without using authoritarian 
methods. “Enough” may be judged by reference to 
two things—the rate of capital formation necessary 
to raise the productivity of the economy at a satis- 
factory pace, and the foreign capital that it may be 
possible and desirable to obtain to help finance this 
capital formation. Japan’s high rates of saving (of 
the general order of 25 per cent of the national in- 
come) seem to demonstrate that, once a certain point 
in development has been achieved, it is possible for 
a country using incentives and methods of persuasion 
compatible with a private enterprise economy to 
mobilize domestic savings at a rate high enough in 
itself to sustain vigorous growth. But for countries 
with lower per capita incomes, the question is less 
readily answered. The experiences of India and 
mainland China so far provide only partial answers. 


In mainland China’s centrally planned economy, 
the state enterprises with their dominating position, 
which in effect enables them to buy ‘the nation’s 
product cheap and sellit dear, have apparently lifted 
the national rate of saving to around 20 per cent. 
What is not as clear is whether the extent to which 
higher living standards have to be postponed in the 
process, as well as the methods of control involved, 
are capable of being maintained long enough for the 
experiment as a whole to be a success. In India’s 
“mixed” economy, methods which are largely volun- 
tary prevail, and the financial levers in the hands of 
the Government are rather small. About one-fourth 
of the increment of production under the current 
five-year plan is scheduled to be saved and ploughed 
back into investment, and the national rate of saving 
thus far is only of the order of 10 per cent. In this 
case two things are not clear. First, the evidence is 
not decisive as to whether such a rate is high enough, 
along with capital from abroad, to achieve the main 
objective in a reasonable time. Second, it is not 
entirely obvious to what extent such a rate of 
domestic saving is a product of special historical 
circumstances and to what extent it indicates a rea] 
limit (not to be surmounted, for example, by feasible 
improvements in tax systems) for countries where 
incomes are low, population pressure is heavy and 
voluntary methods are valued in and for themselves. 


The problem of foreign capital is acute for most 
countries of the region precisely because their domes- 
tic saving cannot, unaided, support a rate of capital 
formation commensurate with their hopes and plans 
for economic growth. In the short run the question 
is apt to appear to be simply whether the needs for 
outside capital can be met, from public or private 
sources or from the two combined. Looking farther 
ahead, the question of repayment comes into view. 
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Here the form in which the capital is received—the 
extent of grants, the extent of equity capital, the 
extent and terms of loans—is naturally a major con- 
sideration. How big and how long-continued a 
capital inflow will be needed, before domestic saving 
itself is able to finance domestic capital formation 
and the necessary repayment outflow, is another. 


Foreign aid on a public grant and loan basis 
continued to flow to many countries of the region in 
1957 on a substantial, and sometimes a rising, scale. 
The private capital inflow continued to be less satis- 
factory, and the question of whether and how much 
it could be accelerated by the recipient countries 
offering more inducements to the foreign private 
interests still lacks a conclusive answer. In some 
countries (for example, Burma) the year saw steps 
taken to encourage private investors, including for- 
eign investors. In others (for example, Indonesia) 
events were such as to have, rather, the opposite 
effect. 


% * * * 


The problem of progress with stability—at any 
rate a reasonable degree of stability or, negatively, 
avoidance of “‘instability”—ranks in importance with 
the problems of mobilizing domestic and foreign 
capital. Two major questions are involved. The 
first has to do with forces which antedate and still 
arise independently of the development efforts of the 
countries of the ECAFE region. The most im- 
portant single expression of these forces is instability 
in the export markets for primary products such as 
rubber, tea, rice, copra, sugar, tin, jute and so on. 
These export markets moreover are unstable mainly 
because the foreign demand fluctuates widely. The 
question is whether the forces at work in the outer 
world can be kept from disturbing the whole 
economy of the primary exporting country—not 
merely its balance of payments but its internal 
economy as well—to such an extent as to make pro- 
gress with economic development difficult or even 
virtually impossible. 


The experience in this regard of a large number 
of food and raw materials exporting countries of 
the region during the postwar period is reviewed in 
some detail. The international tea, sugar and tin 
agreements are examined in connexion with the im- 
portant possibility that, by such agreements or by 
other schemes that international co-operation may 
devise, instability might perhaps be largely eli- 
minated or reduced at its source. A number of 
domestic cushioning devices used by the region’s 
primary exporting countries (price stabilization and 
state marketing schemes, exchange rate manipula- 
tion, flexible export duties) are also examined and 
appraised. Some of them have worked fairly well, 
on the upswing especially. These compensatory 
measures are, of course, essentially short-run stabi- 
lizing devices. Very little progress has yet been 
made by the countries concerned towards reducing 
the seriousness of the problem by diversifying their 
production and exports. A much greater diversi- 
fication of their economies is desirable for several 
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reasons. Yet it seems highly doubtful that this is 
the main answer to the export instability problem. 


How necessary it is that increasingly adequate 
answers should be found is obvious as soon as the 
quantitative dimensions of the problem are properly 
understood. A comparison will help to make their 
magnitude clear. Available statistics indicate that 
the net long-term capital inflow to the primary ex- 
porting countries of the region aggregated about 9 
per cent of the total value of their exports in the 
postwar period (generally speaking, 1948-1956). 
The foreign aid component of this capital inflow 
aggregated about 7 per cent. These figures are re- 
duced to 5 and 4 per cent respectively if China 
(Taiwan) and, in the period 1948-1950, the Philip- 
pines are excluded. Meanwhile the average year- 
to-year fluctuations in the export earnings of these 
countries were in all cases above 10 per cent (except- 
ing Brunei, 9.4 per cent) while ups and downs of 
15 per cent, or indeed considerably more than that, 
were not unusual. Private incomes and, in a balance 
of payments sense, the capacity to import capital 
goods and other essentials were thus rendered highly 
unstable. Government revenues, which in these 
countries have been based on revenues from exports 
to the extent of 20, 30 or even (in the case of Burma) 
around 40 per cent, were also of course drastically 
affected by these wide swings. 


The second major question concerning progress 
with stability is how to avoid a dilemma of progress 
versus stability. In a stagnating economy inflation 
may be only an occasional threat, but, as many of the 
countries of the region have discovered, the same 
cannot be said when plans for economic development 
are undertaken. India has perhaps provided the 
most dramatic example because in India the link 
between the drive for progress (embodied in the 
second five-year plan) and the threat to economic 
stability has been particularly clear. Many other 
countries, however, are facing the same problem. It 
must be emphasized that the rising domestic price 
indexes—to the extent that valid and representative 
indexes are available—by no means give the full 
measure of the inflationary pressures that are at 
work. Much of the excess demand can be met only 
by increased imports, except where prevented by a 
tightening of import controls. Thus the internally 
generated instability may cause internal difficulties 
of inflation and then deflation but in the process it 
also works itself out in large part through a worsen- 
ing of trade and payments balances and a shrinkage 
of the country’s foreign exchange holdings. 


This has now become a serious matter for the 
ECAFE region—quite apart from the longer-term 
trade problems of the dollar gap and the falling off 
of the region’s exports as a percentage share of world 
exports. The aggregate net deficit in the commodity 
trade balances for all countries of the region for 
which trade data are available went up from $750 
million in 1955 to $892 million in the first-half of 
1956, $1,969 million in 1956 as a whole and $2,105 
million in the first-half of 1957. Some rise took 
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place in the value of exports, but imports rose much 
faster. While it is true that nearly one-half of the 
trade deficit for January-June 1957 was accounted 
for by Japan, and 86 per cent of it by Japan, India, 
southern Korea and Hongkong, the situation was 
unsatisfactory for a number of Other countries as 
well. Total foreign exchange assets of most coun- 
tries of the region fell sharply in this period— 
particularly those of Japan, the Philippines, Indo- 
nesia, Ceylon, Burma, India and Pakistan. (Ceylon 
and Indonesia showed at least some temporary re- 
covery in the third quarter). It is clear, moreover, 
that the tendency toward economic instability would 
have been considerably worse in the absence of for- 
eign aid—hbigger losses of reserves, smaller imports, 
larger budget deficits, higher wholesale prices, higher 
cost of living. Thus it is clear that international 
co-operation, in supplementing the ECAFE region’s 
scarce domestic capital supplies, has also helped 
cushion the unstabilizing effects of domestic develop- 
ment programmes. Even so, the situation cannot 
be considered as being satisfactorily under control. 


* * * * 


The subject of economic viability may be men- 
tioned in this connexion. It has been apparent that 
a number of countries of the ECAFE region have not 
been or are not now fully viable or self-sustaining, 
but have been sustained, rather, by foreign aid. 
Where this has been due to special circumstances, it 
represents presumably a temporary condition which 


will pass. Viability might also for all practical 
purposes be permanently lacking, however. Thus 
the question arises whether territorially small 


economic units are inherently capable of obtaining 
wide enough markets to enable them to manufacture 
on an economic basis—or in other words, indus- 
trialize successfully in the long run. This subject 
has been more discussed in certain other parts of the 
world, (including, for example, Western Europe and 
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Central America) than it has been in Asia. More- 
over, the example of small countries that have indus- 
trialized successfully in the past warns against any 
hasty conclusion to the effect that smallness of the 
economy must necessarily militate against viability. 
Nevertheless the subject deserves thought as time 
goes by, particularly in the context of discussions of 
international trade policy, and recent developments 
in economic integration elsewhere. 


The search for patterns of production and trade 
that will maximize the benefits obtained from the 
efforts and resources committed by cach country 
constitutes, in any event, a further great area for 
planning. To sacrifice long-standing natural ad- 
vantages in the production of, say, a major primary 
agricultural commodity would be illogical. Com- 
plementarity between different economies both 
within the region and otherwise can be an important 
asset to all parties concerned. On the other hand, 
to regard the pattern of international comparative 
advantages as something fixed would be equally 
illogical. Opportunities undoubtedly exist for 
catching up with or even surpassing in efficiency the 
present producers of many industrial items. The 
gains obtainable from diversification of production 
in the form of greater stability and wider employ- 
ment opportunities also need to be weighed, to obtain 
a balanced assessment of long-run comparative 
advantages. 

* * * * 

But the statement of the basic problem of 
higher economic development cannot end with the 
matters enumerated above. In the first place, there 
is also'a problem, in many countries of the region, 
of bringing to light and making available natural 
resources that do not yet enter into present calcula- 
tions. Secondly, the problem of population pressure 
is looming, in many countries, as an ultimate threat, 
to progress itself. 
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The known or suspected existence of valuable 
mineral resources, often in rather inaccessible re- 
gions; the great but as yet largely untapped hydro- 
electric potential of Asia’s rivers; the other natural 
resources, including reproducible plant resources 
and resources of special advantage in the atomic age 
—here lie great assets ready to be thrown into the 
scales on the side of progress. First, however, these 
resources have to be brought to light by means of 
surveys, and then they have to be mined or cultivated 
or otherwise developed or harnessed in the service 
of man. It is noteworthy that a real beginning is 
now in sight in the development of the potential of 
the lower Mekong river basin on an international 
cooperative basis. It is a further good omen that 
approval has been given for the establishment of the 
United Nations Special Fund which will be parti- 
cularly interested in sponsoring surveys of natural 
resources. 

But the ever-mounting numbers of the people 
themselves are creating in many countries an issue 
which, for all the importance of the problems already 
discussed, is likely to prove still more decisive. It 
is well known that capital is scarce in Asia, good 
land is relatively scarce in most countries, and labour 
is usually plentiful. What is only beginning to be 
appreciated, however, is that any great dispropor- 
tion between the factors of production renders the 
additions to the already over-plentiful factor incapa- 
ble of yielding more than a small additional return. 
In short, new mouths always have to be fed and 
(with the growing social conscience of the times) 
schools, health facilities and many other overhead 
items have to be expanded. But beyond a point, the 
new pairs of hands are not able to produce as much 
as the earlier arrivals, and finally a point may be 
reached when the account may even become negative. 

No one can state with exactness where, in a given 
country and situation, these points on the population 
curve may lie. What can be said is that a real 
population “explosion” is under way which could 
have disastrous effects. In many of the countries of 
the ECAFE region population density is already 
high. For example, it is estimated at over 1,600 per 
square kilometre of arable land in Japan, at over 
1,000 in China (Taiwan) and southern Korea, at over 
500 in Ceylon and mainland China. Net rates of 
natural increase are also extremely high in a number 
of cases. Ceylon, China (Taiwan), the Federation 
of Malaya and the Philippines—not to speak of 
Hongkong and Singapore—all have rates estimated 
at around 3 per cent a year. The reported rate for 
mainland China is 2.2 per cent. Several other coun- 
tries of the region also have rates estimated at or 
above 2 per cent. Finally, the best present know- 
ledge indicates that, if the trends now operating 
continue in effect, the compounding of the growth 
will give the ECAFE region by the year 1980 a 
population approximately as large as the total pre- 
sent population of the world, and that by the year 
2000 China and India alone will, between them, if 
these trends continue, have a population roughly 
equal to the world’s population today. 
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These indications are enough to point the clear 
possibility that hopes of raising per capita incomes 
may be defeated if population growth continues un- 
checked. For this reason, the greatest importance 
attaches to the consideration now being given in a 
number of countries of the region to means of bring- 
ing the population curve under the control of national 
policy in the national and international interest, 


% * * * 


As this brief review has shown, the present 
economic situation in the ECAFE region is not one 
to make for complacency. Growing pains are 
everywhere apparent. Partly because of draing on 
resources for which internal and international ten- 
sions are responsible and partly because of pressures 
generated by the economic development efforts as 
these come up against limitations in domestic sup- 
plies and resources, the external accounts are very 
adverse. This is true even though continuing aid is 
coming on a considerable scale from outside the re- 
gion. In the background looms the challenge to 
rational social behaviour posed by the increasing 
weight of numbers—the population question. 


There is in some quarters a tendency to talk as 
though there were a “hump’ to be got over during 
a country’s current five-year plan, after which 
matters would become much easier. The “hump 
theory” may be valid as applied to some particular 
difficulty in one part of the economic programme. 
For example, once an irrigation system ruined by 
war has been restored, it can be used; once roads and 
power lines have been installed, industries can be 
economically established and agriculture can be tied 
to urban markets; once the components of a steel 
mill have been imported and the steel mill is built 
and in operation, foreign exchange formerly used 
to buy steel can be saved for other purposes. There 
is also a point, on the rather more distant horizon, 
where the “hump theory” can justify itself on a 
broader basis. This is the point at which, through 
gradual, piecemeal growth of capital structures and 
the improvement of techniques and skills, an economy 
has accumulated enough productive capacity so that 
it can be “self-sustaining”. That is, it can from that 
point on save enough out of its own income to main- 
tain and continually renew its capacity on an ex- 
panding basis. Even then, of course, many problems 
and difficulties will remain. Short of that point, 
it would seem all the more necessary to recognize 
that, as fast as one obstacle is surmounted, others 
will be there beyond it. 


This need by no means be a discouraging 
prospect because experience gained in surmounting 
even the first obstacles helps greatly in tackling the 
others, and because progress along a road to a high 
objective is exhilarating even though the road itself 
is long and hard. International co-operation, too, 
can make many tasks easier to accomplish, and there 
are signs that—on the whole and in spite of setbacks 
—international co-operation towards the attainmeni; 
of the goals of the ECAFE countries is on the rise. 
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THE INTELLECTUALS, PUBLIC OPINION, AND 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


By Edward A. Shils 


(University of Chicago) 


Economie development in the West until the latter 
part of the 19th century proceeded without the aid of the 
intellectuals. Neither the innovators in technology or the 
enterprisers and managers of industrial firms were highly 
educated, nor did they interest themselves in intellectual 
matters. The graduates of universities went into scholar- 
ship, into theology and the church, into administration (first 
in Germany and then gradually in the rest of the countries 
of Europe), into medicine and the law, but they did not 
enter into the commercial and industrial life of their coun- 
tries. Fortunately at the time there was no need for them. 
A tradition of inventive and artful craftsmanship, especially 
in the engineering trades, and indomitable ambition and 
resourcefulness among businessmen provided the motors for 
the enormous economic progress of Europe from the 16th 
to the end of the 19th century. The nurture of technologi- 
cal development through the deliberate cultivation and ap- 
plication of science came only at the end of this period. It 
was only in the present century that great laboratories of 
scientific research, primarily applied but also pure, have 
been established by large corporate enterprises and by trade 
associations. Plastics, synthetic fibers, light metals, jet pro- 
pulsion—all of these and many more of the characteristic 
advances of modern industrial technique have been discovered 
in research conducted by graduates of departments of 
physics, mathematics, chemistry, metallurgy, aeronautics, 
etc,, of the great universities and technical colleges. Even 
so, much of the driving force of contemporary industrial 
development in Canada, the United States, Belgium, Italy,. 
and Western Germany, etc., still comes from outside the 
educated classes. (Although many enterprisers ure univer- 
sity-trained, that fact usually has little to do with their 
entrepreneurial activity). : 


The situation of the newly emerged countries, e.g., 
India, Indonesia, Burma, Malaya, Pakistan, Vietnam, and 
Ceylon is rather different. These are countries without 
either the class of innovating craftsmen in industry or of 
innovating risk-taking industrial entrepreneurs. Their 
craftsmen, however skilful, work within definite traditions 
and require close supervision when confronted by new 
problems; their industrial entrepreneurs have been primarily 
foreigners, for their own businessmen find their talents 
drawn to commerce and finance. 
trialization and modernization—although not necessarily the 
sole or even most effective agents—are the intellectuals. 
In most of the new countries, prevailing opinion does not 
believe that industrial development will be able to come 
through the entrepreneurial processes that produced it in 
the West. This view rests on a derogatory conception of 
businessmen as either exploitative foreigners or money- 
grabbing manipulators. There is no confidence in their 
construction powers, in their willingness to take risks or 
even in their interest in making money through industry. 
In fact, of course, this ‘disesteem for business enterprises 
derives from a deeper disesteem for their function and 
activity as such. Whatever the source, though it seems 
clear that in their efforts to advance industrially, the ruling 
groups in new countries are not inclined to entrust much of 
the:wesponsibility for this advance to private businessmen. 


The proponents of indus-’ 


The alternative source of personnel for industrial pro- 
gress therefore must necessarily be the educated classes or 
the intellectuals—the university-trained government official, 
the scientist, the economist, the engineer with a systematic 
training in a technological college, rather than an empirical 
training at the work-bench, etc. Economists well trained 
in both theoretical and applied economics are even more 
integral to the promulgation and execution of plans for 
economic development than they are in long established 
countries with a large stratum of experienced and forceful 
businessmen. A country like the United Kingdom, which 
decided to launch itself into governmentally planned econo- 
mic life and university-trained economists after the Second 
World War, had a substantial body of able businessmen to 
draw inte government service to supplement the Civil Ser- 
vice. The poorer countries have no such resources. The 
more fortunate among them have a small number of high 
grade economists taken from the universities and experi- 
enced Civil Servants. ‘They have very few businessmen to 
enlist into their service (and even if they had them they 
would be unlikely to do so). They could all use more 
highly qualified economists and economist-administrators 
than they have available at present. Their vast schemes 
of .construction—hydroelectric installations, factories, rail- 
ways, etc.—all require engineers trained in higher techno- 
logical institutions. The improvements of their agriculture 
requires agricultural research and extension work which 
will demand men with university training. Moreover, the 
aspiration in almost all the new countries for a “welfare 
state’, can be met only if there are far larger numbers of 
teachers, physicians, social workers, and, as literacy spreads, 
journalists, scenario writers, authors, and the like. Pro- 
grams of economic and social progress will thus depend 
for their fulfillment on the executive action of large numbers 
of intellectuals. Practical judgment, hard-headedness, the 
appreciation of piece-meal changes rather than apocalyptic 
transformation will be the order of the day for intellectuals 


‘in the underdeveloped countries. 


* * * * é 

The newly emergent countries in South East Asia are 
the hairs of a powerful intellectual tradition, predominantly 
religious. The religious sage has enjoyed the highest es- 
teem, and the religious conquest of the concrete self or 
individuality has been one of the highest goods, if not the 
absolutely highest. Non-attachment to the objects of. this 
world and the purification of the spirit by avoidance of the 
gratifications offered by contact with living and non-living 
material objects have been central features of the tradition 
of intellectual activity in these countries. Moreover, be- 
cause the religious component has been so preponderant in 
the cultural tradition, much of the most refined ‘intelligence 
has been given to the interpretation of the texts. The 
traditional institutions of learning have cohcentrated on the 
exegesis of sacred texts. Daily experience, the experience 
of the craftsman and reflection thereon and_ curiosity 


-about the world of natural phenomena, physical and biolo- 


gical, have been as absent from the range of activities. of 
the traditional intelligentsia of these countries as they have 
been from the life of their ruling classes. 
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At present the traditional intellectuals, e.g., the pan- 
dits in India, are looked upon with condescending pity or 
outright contempt by the modern intelligentsia of these 
countries. What the traditional intelligentsia regards as 
sacred, their modern counterparts regard as superstition 
or triviality. There is little contact between these two 
sections of the intellectual classes. Their modes of life, 
their intellectual satisfactions and curiosities seem to be 
poles apart. Nonetheless, a deeper affinity exists between 
them, and this affinity has important implications for econo- 
mic development. 


The affinity is evident in the theoretical and literary 
tendencies of the modern intelligentsia in the under- 
developed countries. How few study engineering or natural 
Sciences, especially the experimental sciences. How vast 
is the disproportion between those who have taken degrees 
in the arts, in law and commerce, and_ those studying 
science and engineering. Wherever in the economically 
underdeveloped parts of the world there is an ongoing uni- 
versity system, it is flooded with candidates for arts degrees 
for whom there will be few opportunities for employment. 
This is in part attributable to the impact of the West. The 
Western rulers created universities and colleges in India 
and Burma, in Indonesia, etc., to supply middle and lower 
level civil servants, the highest positions being reserved for 
their own nationals or for persons of local origin who had 
met the highest intellectual requirements of the metro- 
politan university system. When colleges were founded by 
local initiative, they were of the same sort. These col- 
leges were not intended to make men into scientists and 
engineers: the British Universities, which served as the 
mold, did not produce scientists and engineers and did not 
think it was the task of universities to do so. Moreover, 
there was an absence of employment opportunities for na- 
tive engineers and scientists; higher technical personnel, 
when needed, were imported from the metropolis. 


The origins of the relative indifference towards the in- 
tellectual and practical mastery of nature can thus be seen 
to be rooted in the older traditions of each country and 
in the recent traditions established by the method of do- 
mination employed by the foreign ruler. Because of these 
traditions, the educated classes of the underdeveloped 
countries, however much they believe in the saving graces 
of science and technology, have a largely literary or ideo- 
logical relationship to them. In practice, being an en- 
gineer or an applied scientist does not count for as much 
in the eyes of the educated as having a good humanistic 
education. 


Moreover, although there has been a revival of appre- 
ciation for the inherent qualities of traditional art, music, 
sculpture and religious philosophy, there is even more 
prestige attributed to a thorough familiarity with the cul- 
ture of the West. It is not only the man who has studied 
at Oxford, Cambridge, Heidelberg, or Paris who is deferred 
to, but the person who, whether he has studied abroad or 
not, is intimate with the contents of the “New Statesman” 
and the “Economist,’”’ who knows about Bertrand Russell, 
T. S. Eliot, Sartre, Graham Greene, Camus, Auden, and 
Faulkner, who is at home in the conflicts within the British 
Labour Party and the plays of Christopher Fry. Even 
among scientists in these countries work seems to be done 
for an invisible jury of scientists in England, the United 
States, and Germany, while other scientists working in the 
same field within their own country are less frequently 
thought of or referred to. 

This location of the intellectual center of gravity in a 


foreign country, and indeed in a Western country, may be 
attributed to a more realistic or refined appreciation of the 
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quality of scientific, literary, and philosophical work in the 
West. If this were only so, it would not injure the cause of 
national improvement and economic development. It is 
because fundamentally it arises from xenophilia that it 
harms the culture, science, and economy of the under- 
developed countries. 


The coexistence of xenophilia with fervent nationalism 
does not diminish its pernicious consequences. Indeed, ex- 
tremist nationalism is often an unconscious expiation for 
guilt-generating but  status-enhancing xenophilia. The 
harmfulness of xenophilia does not lie in its alleged “separa- 
tion of the intellectual from the people.” (Intellectuals in 
all countries are separated from ‘the people’, and they 
should be. No society can have the indispensable division 
of labor if the different skills which it requires were not 
also associated with separate tastes and outlooks). The 
real disadvantage of xenophilia is that it arises from and 
fosters a lack of intimacy with the material environment 
and is a form of social blindness to the capacities and in- 
capacities of one’s fellow countrymen and their problems. 
It is a product of a hierarchical society, in which the higher 
castes and classes had little feelings for those beneath 
them, and of the religious tradition of non-attachment. Its 
result is the existence of an educated class with little deeper 
understanding of the real state of mind and the real pro- 
blems of the country. 


* * * * 


Ordinarily in the discussion of economic development 
through planning, stress has been laid upon the adequacy 
of quality and quantity of planning and administrative 
personnel. But sufficient attention has not been paid to 
the evaluation of what the planners and administrators have 
done. Insofar as it is treated at all, it seems to be taken 
for granted that the government will do its own evalua- 
tion, or some foreign experts will be called in by the govern- 
ment to assess the effectiveness, balance, etc., of various 
development projects of the scheme of development as a 
whole. This does not seem to be sufficient. The govern- 
ment, least of all where it claims to be democratic, should 
not be its own sole judge. But such it will be if it mono- 
polizes the machinery, personnel, and opportunity for fac- 
tual evaluation of past activities and prospective plans. 
Nor do I think that foreign experts can be relied upon. 
They will usually lack the concrete sense of the situation 
without which there can be no realism, and furthermore, 
they will too often flatter the government in that con- 
descending way which Western experts have in dealing 
with the efforts of the economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries to improve their conditions. Even if they were ac- 
quitted on both these charges, a country which is trying to 
practice democracy must actually practice it. This means 
that evaluation and criticism must be carried on by in- 
dependent organs within the country, staffed by indepen- 
dent personalities of the same culture as those they 
criticize. : 

With all qualities and with all good will, those who 
make plans and try to carry them out get a vested emo- 
tional interest in what they are doing and have done. They 
tend to gloss over their failures, to overlook obstacles, and 
in general to avoid the self-criticisms necessary for better 
action in the future. There are good reasons for this: 
they are excessively busy in all the governments of the 
new states, being understaffed at the higher levels; and the 
vast overstaffing at the lower levels of the government ser- 
vice does nothing to mitigate this. 

Furthermore practically all of the higher civil servants 


and economic advisors are intellectuals by training and 
disposition. They are modern in their outlook and Western 
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jn their orientation (if not necessarily in their politics). 
As such they tend to be distrusted by the politicians, who 
though often intellectuals themselves, are more populistic 
and even demagogic, and therefore critical of those who 
have studied abroad, who live in a more or less Western 
style at home, and whose university and intellectual attain- 
ments are often higher than their own. To avoid trouble 
and to do their duty, civil servants will often act against 
their better judgment because after having attempted to 
dissuade their superiors from a given line of policy, they 
have no alternative but submission. The short supply of 
talented and trained intellectuals is accentuated by the large- 
scale operations of the governments. The best are taken 
into the government at larger salaries with higher prestige 
and better conditions of service than they could find in 
universities and colleges, in newspapers and reviews, or in 
native-owned private business. In consequence, the in- 
structed public opinion in the middle classes and in the 
country at large is disarmed at its very center, when, thanks 
to the complex of inheritance, that center was weak enough 
to begin with. For all these reasons, self-criticism within 
the government is bound to be deficient. And since so 
many of the new countries wish to move in a more or less 
socialistic direction, the criticism which the competitive 
market and bankruptcy provide in the system of private 
capitalism cannot be effective. 


The chief organs of an instructed public opinion—of 
a critical attitude which shares the general objectives of 
the government, feels a tie of solidarity with it and wishes 
it well—are the press and the universities. Where the 
broadcasting system is in the hands of the government or a 
public corporation, then it requires a great deal of subtlety 
and sophistication on the part of the broadcasting adminis- 
trators to attain a stage where criticism of government 
actions is permitted, and this stage has not yet been attain- 
ed. The press and the universities therefore—both news- 
paper and periodical press—must carry the burden of 
responsible criticism and the instruction of public and 
governmental opinion. 


The other burdens of the press in these new countries 
are great, however: e.g., the high illiteracy rates and poverty 
of the mass of the population which restricts the circula- 
tion of newspapers, and therewith the income from sales 
and advertising by private business. Newspapers as a re- 
sult live usually on a very narrow margin and come to de- 
pend for a larger share of their advertising revenue than 
in the West on government advertisements or announce- 
ments. This makes for caution in criticism. Poverty also 
means that salaries are, in the case of the vast majority 
of journalists, poor, and the press, as a result, finds it diffi- 
cult to attract high-grade young men and to retain them. 
Staffs have to be kept small so that there cannot be suffi- 
cient specialization to develop the expertise which is neces- 
sary for evaluation and criticism of economic programs to 
be useful. Other impediments to the creation of a critical 
public opinion lie more deeply rooted in the past. The 
state of non-attachment to the objects of the phenomeno- 
logical world is expressed in journalism in factual unin- 
terestedness. It is not that false facts are deliberately 
presented, although that is not infrequent; rather there is 
lacking that avidity for facts, that concrete curiosity to 
know “what, where, when”? which marks the good: journalist 
and which must also be at the base of the higher type of 
analyst and commentator on current events. 


This unfactual disposition is reinforced by a hortatory 
and polemical style, inherited from the period of struggle 
for national independence which came to the fore in the 
second quarter of the present century. The press tends 
to be stuffed with reports of speeches by cabinet ministers, 
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members of parliament, and with the substance of official 
releases. Even significant reports, very factual in charac- 
ter, by parliamentary enquiry committees, find no response 
in the press, because they are not in harmony with the 
tradition which still finds it easier to write about Western 
foreign policy and the misbehavior of white people toward 
colored people than about the day to day problems of their 
own societies. 


In the press of the new countries, there is no dearth 
of abusive criticism from irresponsible malcontents who 
do not bother to inform themselves and who wish ill to the 
government. This abusive criticism is like the barking of 
an ill-natured dog; it is heeded only when it is expressed by 
a party or a group-interest strong enough to do political 
damage. The hostile critics, and even those who share 
with the general aims of the government, both lack the 
factual sense and the facts themselves on the basis of which 
realistic assessment and constructive suggestions could be 
offered. 


But even if the full supply of facts were accessible, 
sympathizers with the ends of the governmental policies 
tend to be reluctant to criticize the government in public. 
The most secure as well as the more unstable of the new 
states are feeling their, way amidst difficulties and their 
more responsible citizens appreciate their national indepen- 
dence too much to wish to give the appearance, above all 
to foreigners, of ‘letting the side down”’ by public criticism. 


These are some of the reasons why there is so little 
informed and responsible criticism, and so little factual 
reporting in the press of the economically underdeveloped 
countries. Accordingly, the reading public gets practically 
no training in the careful formulation of its opinion on 
public matters, and the government has to depend largely 
on its own internal machinery for the discovery and correc- 
tion of its errors. 


s * * * 


The effective evaluation of economic policies and prac- 
tices depends on the more basic enquiries such as could be 
conducted, and in some countries are conducted, by the 
staffs of independent universities, colleges, and research in- 
stitutes. The views of the latter in the form of journal 
articles, monographs, books, lectures, and seminars, and 
newspaper and periodical articles can contribute greatly 
to governmental economic policy. The formal incorporation 
of university intellectuals as consultants and advisors on 
governmental economic activities is no substitute for these, 
however desirable and important it is. 


This is not the place to discuss in detail the sad con- 
dition of the institutions of higher learning in the new 
countries. Their teachers are overworked, underpaid, dis- 
esteemed; they have very poor libraries, they -have little 
time, facilities, or energy for research, and neither they 
themselves nor their superiors expect them to show any 
independence in initiating or conducting research on im- 
portant subjects. 


Unlike the Western countries where, in one way. or 
another, there exists a tradition of factual research on 
issues of importance to the public good, there is practically 
nothing like that in the academic life of the new countries. 
The Oxford Institute of Statistics, the Cambridge Depart- 
ment of Applied Economics, the National Bureau of Econo- 
mic Research, so closely connected with Columbia Univer- 
sity, the continuous stream of individual studies, by qualified 
university economists, sociologists, and political scientists, 
of the problems on which the government works and of the 
quality of its work on them, have no real counterparts 
in the new countries. Even the Institute for Economic 
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and Industrial Research in New Delhi, the most indepen- 
dent of such bodies, seems to be confined by its terms of 
reference to working on problems referred to it by the 
Government of India. There is no reason to believe that 
governments are always the best judges of what research 
will be most fruitful for genuine economic advancement. 
There is at present no tradition of independent social re- 
search in the new countries, and the Committee of Research 
Programmes of the Planning Commission (Government of 
India), UNESCO, and other agencies seem to be doing very 
little to foster it. Nor is the prospect for improvement 
very bright. Because the universities and the government 
draw from the same stream, the universities might be more 
hard put to it than the press to develop a tradition of 
responsible independent criticism of government economic 
policy and practice. As soon as a well trained young man 
comes back to his country from a Western university, with 
an advanced degree and some training in rigorous analysis, 
he is usually offered a well-paid post in some Ministry and 
no more than a vague prospect of an ill-paid post in a 
college or university. If he accepts the former he will 
probably enjoy, in addition to higher salary and prestige 
and the feeling of helping his country in the immediate 
future, the company of other persons of outstanding intel- 
lectual and cultural qualifications. If he accepts the uni- 
versity or college post, he will have in addition to a poorer 
salary, a very inferior library, etc. He will furthermore 
have older colleagues who are jealous of his intellectual 
attainments and ambition and who are unable or unwilling 
to provide stimulating intellectual companionship. So, in 
most cases, the government appointment is accepted, and 
the colleges and universities become, with a small number 
of distinguished exceptions, the receptacles of leftovers and 
the second class. Few indeed are the outstanding young 
men who leave government service for the university; far 
more go the opposite way. And so the cycle goes, rein- 
forcing itself with every completion of the cycle. 


Again the result is the same as it is in the case of the 
press: the government’s planning activities are deprived of 
sympathetic and helpful criticism, officials do not learn te 
benefit from criticism and instead develop a secretiveness 
and touchiness which is injurious to efficiency in economic 
life and to political democracy. 


* * * * 


The empirical outlook, concreteness in judgment, and 
intimacy with the realities of economic life are prerequisites, 
among many others, for economic development. These 
qualities must be husbanded and cultivated, so that in time 
they provide influential models for the development of the 
oncoming generations of intellectuals from whom the rulers 
of the countries will be drawn. How can this be done? 
All I wish to do here is to make a few suggestions for 
purposes of discussion: 


1. Insofar as it lies in their powers, governments 
should attempt to foster a sense of autonomy in the press 
and in the institutions of higher learning. This can be done 
by the studious avoidance of political pressure or the powers 
of patronage to influence the expression of academic 
opinion. More than this, financial and fiscal policies which 
ean make the press and universities more economically self- 
sufficient are necessary. 


2. Journalists and protessors should be _ invited to 
participate in governmental and private economic enter- 
prisés as regular staff members with full responsibilities for 
periods of a year or two at a time, after which they should 
return to their universities or papers at the level of seniority 
or rank they would have attained if they had not left. 
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8. One or two first class universities or colleges should 
be maintained with salary levels and conditions of service 
comparable to what the higher Civil Service provides for 
equally qualified persons. This would prevent the govern- 
ment from making away with the best brains in the acade- 
mic world; it would make the academic career just as 
attractive financially and intellectually as the higher Civil 
Service and would thus provide a base from which the in- 
formed assessment and criticism of economic policies and 
trends could be developed. 

4. Governments should develop more adequate report- 
ing practices, making it easier for journalists and professors 
to learn, independently of the government press officer, 
just what has been going on in the economic life of the 
nation. Civil Servants should be allowed to give to jour- 
nalists or qualified research workers all information which 
need not be kept secret on grounds of military security. 

5. It would be desirable that the new countries deve- 
lop something like a system of Niemann Fellowships at 
Harvard for their own journalists. This should allow for 
advanced academic study and research, and it should be 
given as a reward to those journalists who have shown most 
independence and intelligent persistence in pursuing some 
problem in the economic and political life of the country. 

6. Above all, advanced technical training should be 
carried on in centers on the style of the Massachusetts In 


-stitute of Technology, the Zurich Eidgenoessische Technis- 


che Hochschule or the California Institute of Technology. 
Each large new country ought to exert itself to establish 
one of these institutions, spending large sums of money 
if necessary to attract outstanding teachers of engineering 
and scientific subjects and providing them with facilities 
for research, so that there will be an ample supply of 
technologists. lf this would be done, there would not only 
be an adequate supply of technologists for economic deve- 
lopment, but there would begin a diffusion of the matter-of- 
fact and practical attitude which often accompanies the more 
specifically technical skills. Both of these are important 
for economic development and for political stability. 

7. The principle of a permanent higher Civil Service, 
which has been adopted from the British model, has a great 
deal to commend it. Yet, from the point of view of bring- 
ing into government an outside perspective and of making 
outside criticism more concrete and more pertinent, some 
modification might be in order. Might it not be desirable 
to send senior civil servants who have the desire and the 
aptitude, to do jresearch, journalistic work, or teach for 
periods of a year or two at a time. with the civil servant 
resuming his post at a level and seniority which he would 
have enjoyed had he not taken the leave of absence. Such 
an experience might give economist civil servants a more 
critical perspective on the economic state of their country, 
and it would correspondingly instruct those with whom they 
come in contact during their “outside” period. 

All these measures and others are all intended to bring 
together the different sections of the intellectual classes of 
the new countries, to make them more realistic in their 
attitides, more appreciative of the real problems faced by 
their countries, more aware of what each has to contribute 
to the total job of economic development. If any of them 
were to succeed only in bringing about the uncritical affirma- 
tion of governmental policies by journalists and professors, 
then it would be a failure. It would be a failure because 
uncritical affirmation is as useless to realistic action as un- 
differentiated nagging. ‘These are the two temptations 
which menace the good sense of intellectuals in all coun- 
tries, and not the least in the new countries, and they must 
be equally avoided if standards of living are to be raised 
and freedom fortified. 
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Formosa and the Pescadores, with 35,900 square kilo- 
meters area and 8,000,000 population, lie midway between 
Manila and Okinawa, and also halfway between Singapore 
and Tokyo, guarding the Formosan Channel with the Pes- 
cadores in the west and the Pacific Ocean in the east. Along 
the Western Pacific, to the north of Formosa there is a long 
chain of islands, starting with the Ryukyu Islands to the 
north of Hokkaido, and in the south another chain of 
islands of almost equal length extending from Luzon to 
Indonesia. In the northern group, there are 100,000,000 
‘people in these islands, and in the southern group there 
is a larger number of people. If these two groups form 
two wings of a bird, Formosa is the heart; if they are 
two wheels of a vehicle, she is the axle. She held the gate- 
way to the former Japanese Empire, and controlled the 
sea lane to the South. 


Formosa, since the 16th century had been a place of 
contention in the scheme of the western sea powers’ com- 
petition; first between the Portuguese and Spaniards, and 
then the Spaniards and Dutch. She once had been a strong 
base of the Ming Loyalists under Koxinga for a short period 
in the 17th century, and fell under the Manchu Empire 
for more than two centuries. Then she became a colony 
of the Japanese Empire from 1895 until 1945, which ac- 
cording to the Agreement of the Cairo Conference, came 
under a temporary occupation of the Chinese Nationalist 
Government with her final status to be decided by the 
United Nations. 


Socially speaking, in Formosa before world war II there 
was a good foundation of civic training and organization, 
and mass-education. The strength of Formosa lies actually 
in the towns and villages—approximately 300 of them, each 
with 10,000 to 30,000 population—all having their own 
history and tradition for several hundred years. The in- 
habitants are largely farmers, small landlords, and middle- 
class merchants. These are the social back-bone of Formosa. 
It.is by Formosans themselves only, certainly not by Chinese 
that the social strength in Formosa can be revived and the 
organization of the Formosans to struggle for a common 
cause can be accomplished. It is also by Formosans them- 
selves that the present unemployment problem of over a 
million can be solved. For a Chinese government would 
never consider unemployment as a government issue. 


Economically, Formosa has both kinetic and potential 
productivity. According to the records of the past Japa- 
nese regime, Formosa had produced over 10,000,000 piculs 
of rice annually, three times more than was required for 
domestic consumption; 1,400,000 tons of sugar and 18,000,- 
000 catties of tea a year; 95% of the total world produc- 
tion of natural camphor; and generated over 300.000 kilo- 
watts of hydro-electric power. The central mountain ranges 
are covered with a large area of forests and bamboo. 
Along the west coast there are limitless resources of salt 
to be won by solar-process, from which the modern salt- 
chemical industry has been derived. In the nearby sea 


there are all kinds of marine products. Coal, gold, copper 
mines are scattered in thé northern part, while petroleum 
and natural gases are found in the central and southern 
districts. The modern and semi-modern highways in 
Formosa are greater in their total length than those of 
the whole China. However, all these have been at stand- 
still or half-paralyzed since the occupation by the Chinese 
after World War IL. 

I am a Formosan, and proud to have been born a 
Formosan; so I must speak for the Formosans, who are very 
much unknown or misunderstood, and about whom I have 
been telling the world for the past ten years. In the past 
the Japanese had called them “slaves of the Manchus” and 
now the Chinese named them “Japs.” Since the 2-28 Re- 
volution (February 28, 1947) in Formosa, the people of 
the island have been just like oil shaken in a bottle of 
water and laid aside; two heterogeneous people separat- 
ing away from each other. It is a peculiar phenomenon 
to foreigners, but the fact remains. 

I have tried my best to collect all the facts in Formosa 
since the Chinese occupation started in 1945. The world 
must judge Formosans to be right and the Chinese KMT 
wrong, and understand why the Formosans demand liberty 
and independence. The Formosans demand independence of 
Formosa for both nationalistic and political reasons. 

For over ten years I have been living outside Formosa 
as a political refugee, during which the turmoil on the 
Chinese continent and the cold-war in the Far East have 
been culminating. The Formosans lived miserably during 
the Japanese rule, but their condition today under the 
KMT regime,is worse. In despair, they must hew out a 
new way. The Formosans ‘have stood up to demand in- 
dependence for Formosa, and as they speak up, I must 
speak out for them louder than ever before, not only as the 
leader of the Formosan race, but also as a Christian and 
an anti-Communist. 

If the security of the Western Pacific is to be preserved, 
a prosperous Formosa is essential.. A prosperous Formosa. 
needs a democratic government of its own. A stable For- 
mosa can only be founded by the creation of the Republic 
of Formosa by the Formosans, of the Formosans, and for 
the Formosans, as a member of the Pacific family. 


Historic Introduction 


Formosa was discovered in 1590 by the Portuguese, 
who called the island “Ilha Formosa” and first introduced 
her to the Western world. Aborigines arriving from the 
Malaysian Islands were the earliest settlers. The Dutch 
first built Fort Zeelandia in 1624 and were the first to. 
colonize the island. Two years later, the Spaniards oc- 
cupied the northern part of Formosa. They built Fort 
Salvador off Keelung, and in 1629 built Fort San Domingo 
on a hill top commanding the present Tamsui Harbor. In 
1642, the Spaniards were completely evicted from the island 
by the Dutch. : 
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Meanwhile, there was a struggle between the Dutch 
authority on the island and Chinese colonialists and’ their 
descendants, mixed with other elements. Different from the 
aborgines, the Chinese-Formosans wanted land ownership, 
which right the Dutch always refused. The Formosans 
wanted to grow rice more than sugar-cane, but the Dutch 
preferred sugar to rice. In view of the increasing number 
of Chinese-Formosan elements, the Dutch in 1651 began to 
collect poll-tax from every Formosan, of Chinese extraction 
above six years of age. Unable to bear such taxation and 
oppression, the Formosans in 1652 launched an open re- 
bellion against the Dutch. With more than 4,000 men, 
women, and children massacred, the rebellion was finally 
crushed. Thus by force of circumstances was the island 
destined to become a spot for racial contact and conflict 
from the beginning. Its history has been a continuous 
struggle of a pioneering and freedom-loving people against 
unwanted intruders and unjust rulers. 


In 1661, when the Manchus conquered China, the 
loyalists of the Ming Dynasty under the leadership of 
Koxinga appeared on the Formosan shore. All the mal- 
contents responded from inside and helped terminate the 
38 years’ Dutch rule on the island. Formosa wag thus to 
become an independent kingdom from 1661 to 16838, when 
it was conquered by the empire of the Manchu Dynasty. 


The Manchus were never concerned about Formosa; 
neither did they exert effective government control on the 
island. The exploitation of natural resources and main- 
tenance of public order were left to the Formosans them- 
selves. The Chinese-Manchu administration in Formosa was 
inefficient and corrupt, and negligent of the natives’. welfare, 
and partly because of the frontier conditions there was no 
fixed pattern of life. And with different social, cultural, 
and racial groups brought together, the Formosans were 
constantly turbulent. They continued to defy the Manchu 
authority by “launching one disturbance every three years 
and one rebellion every five years.” 


Throughout its two centuries of nominal reign over 
Formosa, the Manchu authority never succeeded in pacify- 
ing the island; nor was there any indication that the cen- 
tral government in Peking considered Formosa as an in- 
tegral part of China. This fact was borne out in a series 
of foreign expeditions to Formosa, on which the Manchu 
government showed a “hands-off” attitude. In June, 1876, 
an American naval expedition under the command of Captain 
Belknap made an ineffectual attempt to take punitive mea- 
sures against the Formosan aborigines, who had often in- 


flicted outrageous acts on the survivors of American and. 


other foreign vessels wrecked off the shore of Formosa. The 
Japanese government presented an official protest to Peking, 
and unable to get satisfactory reply there, dispatched the 
famed expedition’ under the command of Admiral Saigo in 
1874. In both the above mentioned cases the reply of the 
Chinese government was that it could not assume respon- 
sibility, because the outrage had been committed outside 
the territory occupied by the Manchus. The Japanese 
forces spent several months on the island and evacuated it 
only after the friendly intervention of other powers. 


In April 1895, after being defeated by the Japanese 
in the Sino-Japanese war, the Chinese envoy, Li Hung- 
chang, ceded Formosa to Japan in the Treaty of Shimono- 
seki. Resenting the Chinese robbery of Peter to pay Paul, 
the Formosans protested in vain the unjust and arbitrary 
action of their age-long Manchu enemy. To oppose this 
territorial change against their wishes, the Formosans de- 
clared ‘independence and established the first republic in 
the Far East—the Formosan Democratic Kepublic. The 
Formosans fought their war of Independence bravely and 
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openly for about two years. In one of the Japanese his- 
torical records, they reported that “whenever our troops 
were defeated, the inhabitants of the surrounding villages 
instantly became our, enemy, every one, even the young 
women, arming themselves and joining the ranks. Our 
opponents were very stubborn and not at all afraid of 
death.” Despite the brutal Japanese policy of suppression 
the Formosans continued their struggle for liberation by 
launching 15 armed uprisings within half a century of 
Japanese control. 

With their habitual industriousness and patience the 
Japanese converted the hitherto medieval colony by turning 
it first into a rice basket, then into a workshop, and finally 
into a war machine. To the docile farmers and efficient 
workers, they started regimenting all the people into civic 
groups, improving their living and sanitary conditions, and 
training their able-bodied men. To _ increase agricultural 
productions they facilitated all means of irrigation, fertiliza- 
tion, and communication; to promote industries they gave 
Japanese capitalists and experts special privileges while 
training Formosan mechanics and workmen. As a result, 
the sugar industry, for example, progressed by leaps and 
bounds, till it reached the maximal production of 1,400,000 
tons in 1940-1941, and Formosa became the fifth sugar 
producing country in the world. 

An economic success though it was, it amounted to a 
moral failure. Like the Chinese, the Japanese were guilty 
of imperialistic colonialism. To the Formosans, whose 
hearts they never succeeded in winning, gain of material 
prosperity could hardly compensate for loss of spiritual 
liberty. The last and biggest war of independence against 
the Japanese broke out in 1915. It took the Japanese seven 
months and several regiments to suppress the rebellion 
through the worst atrocities. 

Giving up the idea of armed struggle against alien 
rulers, enlightened elements, inspired by President Wilson’s 
doctrine of racial self-determination, launched a_ self- 
government movement in 1921, and organized the Formosan 
Cultural Association which became a center of a nationalistic 
movement. Successive petitions were presented to the 
Japanese Diet asking for the establishment of a representa- 
tive government. As a result, in 1924 many Formosan 
leaders were arrested and imprisoned. In 1928 and after- 
wards, there began in Formosa a new era of suppression, 
which had as its aim the complete elimination of native 
intellectual leadership. In 1931, the Japanese government 
dissolved the Formosan Peoples Party—Formosa’s first 
modern political party—and imprisoned its leaders. 

Because of the lack of social and political freedom, 
police terrorization and tough control under the Japanese, 
the Formosans welcomed the occupation of the island by 
the Chinese Nationalist regime under the orders of the 
SCAP in the fall of 1945, following the surrender of Japan. 
They did not realize that they were culturally more ad- 
vanced than the Chinese; and were politically naive enough 
to take the feigned propaganda of democracy and freedom 
by the occupation-administration literally. They expected 
to be treated by the Chinese on terms of equality; and 
looked forward to a realization of their aspirations. How- 
ever, their expectations for peace, freedom and prosperity 
were short-lived, for it soon became apparent that Formosa 
was to be treated as a war booty, and the Formosans as a 
subjugated people. Insomuch as the greater part of the 
productive enterprises on the island were Japanese-owned 
and operated, and moreover, since the Chinese regime pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that most Formosans had been 
Japanese collaborationists, they applied a policy which called 
for comprehensive expropriation of business undertakings. 
The Chinese regime took over an estimated 90% of all 
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economic enterprises on the island, and reorganized them 
into a system of government-controlled monopolies. Further- 
more, instead of developing them and restoring war-time 
damage, the carpet-bagger administration were intent on 
achieving quick profits through systematic plunder, selling 
basic raw materials and manufactured goods in the starved 
mainland markets and leaving productive resources to de- 
teriorate. 

Tension between Formosans and Chinese rose almost 
daily. Among over 20,000 Formosans slaughtered, some of 
the outstanding leaders were killed during and following the 
2-28 Revolution. Others were forced into exile—at first 
in Shanghai, then after the advent of the Chinese Com- 
munists, largely in Hongkong and Tokyo. ‘Toward the end 
of 1947, with the Chinese Kuomintang despotism at its 
peak, the Formosans gave up any other way of gaining 
freedom and democracy, and openly demanded full inde- 
pendence. 


A manifesto and petition demanding independence 
through a plebiscite under the United Nations and other 
democratic nations on September 1, 1948, was signed by 
the writer as the president of the Formosan League for 
Re-emancipation and the leaders of ten other Formosan 
organizations. Various efforts were made by those groups 
to form a stronger organization with a more coherent pro- 
gram. Then, in May, 1950, the Formosan Democratic 
Independence Party was organized in Tokyo. Since then 
the Formosan Democratic Independence Party has unremit- 
tingly striven to present the Formosan aspirations by send- 
ing petitions and memoranda to the United Nations, the 
Geneva Conference, the Bandung Conference, other impor- 
tant international conferénces, and to the friendly demo- 
cratic governments of the world. Despite heavy sacrifices 
of life and many hardships, the F.D.I.P. has also organized 
an ever-growing underground independence movement in- 
side the Island. 

On September 1, 1955, twenty-four representatives of 
the prefectures and municipalities of Formosa, who have 
successfully escaped from the island and assembled in 
Tokyo, declared the establishment of the Provisional Na- 
tional Congress. Under the authorization of ‘The Rules 
for the Organization of the Provisional Government of the 
Republic of Formosa” adopted by the Congress on Novem- 
ber 27, 1955 the Provisional Government was founded on 
December 18, 1955, and elected the author as its president. 
The Declaration of Independence for Formosa and the in- 
auguration of the president and vice-president were under- 
taken on the 9th Anniversary of the 2-28 Revolution, on 
February 28th, 1956. 

Thus, true to their historical aspirations for freedom, 
which prompted their ancestors to declare independence in 
1661 and 1895, the present generation of Formosans have 
again proclaimed their determination to fight for peace, 
freedom, and independence for the third time. 


Formosans. vs. Ch’en Yi 
(Oct. 24, 1945—May 10, 1947) 


Like the Koreans, the Formosans who had found com- 
mon foes in the Manchus and the Japanese for three 
centuries as a matter of natural sequence, after World War 
Ii forgot their old grudge of the past of being sold as 
slaves, and welcomed the arrival of the take-over Chinese. 
Yet it was the Americans who brought the Japanese to 
their knees, and after VJ Day brought the Chinese take- 
over officials and occupation forces across the Formosa 
Strait. The Formosan intellectuals who knew the. inner 
and decadent conditions of Chinese society looked at the 
phenomenon with puzzled eyes. 
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Although the newly imposed Chinese military governor 
Ch’en Yi tried his best to camouflage his exploitation policy, 
it was impossible for the Formosans to live peacefully by 
being governed by a less civilized and less intellectual people. 
Suddenly the Formosans, who had expected the Confucian 
Way of Right to replace the Bushido Way of Might, found 
themselves driven into the KMT “Way of Bite.” The 
people’s livelihood was threatened by the standstill of pro- 
duction and the general inflation, the public peace was 
worsened and loyalty became degraded. In one word, the 
situation in Formosa went.from bad to worst. 


During the taking-over of Formosa, the first characteris- 
tic quality the Chinese displayed was treatment of the 
Formosans as colonial subjects. It is meaningless for 
Chinese to call Formosans their brothers; if the Japanese 
had won the last war, the Chinese most probably would call 
them their brothers too. Hence, it is their actions not their 
words which speak. 


That their administration had been fundamentally that 
of a colonial dictatorship, can be easily proven from the 
condition of the governmental administrative personnel. 
For instance, their announced policy was to appoint For- 
mosans to take over government offices. Actually statistics 
of various classes of the Provincial Government personnel 
in March 1947, discredit such claim. 


There was no Formosan holding first class rank, only 
9.0% in the second, 9.6% in the third, 18.6% in the fourth, 
and 33.4% in the fifth. Ch’en Yi’s imperialism was even 
more drastic than Japan’s. Those Formosans who were 
holding comparatively high positions in Japanese times, 
were, by forged evidence, jailed for a certain length of 
time, released, and then dismissed. Through the common 
Chinese practice of nepotism, vacant positions were filled by 
sons-in-law, girl-friends, concubines etc. Thus the For- 
mosans, except those few corrupt elements having special 
connections on the ChineSe continent before, retired from 
the governmental service en masse. Among the lower class 
of the officials, there was also sharp distinction; in case of 
the mainlanders a much higher position would be offered 
without considering their academic training and previous 
experience, but merely based on face; contrarily in the 
case of the islanders it would be vice versa. Under this 
kind of unequal treatment, it was natural that, in the 
February 28th Revolution, Formosans demanded the re- 
adjustment of the whole personnel system and the appoint- 
ment of qualified Formosans to important positions accord- 
ing to their individual capacity. 


This kind of colonial policy as illustrated in this per- 
sonnel phase prevailed throughout the whole administration 
and the Chinese disposition was undeceivingly reflected and 
exposed in the political and social phases in Formosa. 


In fact, the Chinese regarded Formosa as an object 
for their exploitation, neither considering the necessity of 
production, nor thinking to settle there. All that they 
came to Formosa for was to grab a big sum of money in a 
short periqd of time. With this kind of attitude to govern 
Formosa and Formosans, they not only lowered the adminis- 
trative efficiency, but also destroyed entirely the social 
foundation there. It can be explained specifically as 
follows: ; 


1. Inefficiency: When a certain group of Americans 
visited Formosa during the period of -the Japanese rule, 
they laughed at the numbers of the officials employed in 
the Formosan Governor-General’s office, which were almost 
equal to those in Washington, D.C. at that time. But, if 
we compare the Japanese inefficiency with that-of Chinese, 
it will illustrate what the Chinese did in their supposedly 
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conquered island. In the semi-annual report made by the 
provincial government in 1947 to the provincial councils’ 
session, it showed that the second class officials numbered 
759, and the third class 8,169; these in the period of Japa- 
nese Rule were only 87 and 862 respectively. That is to 
Say, in either case the senior officials have been increased 
to ten times that of the preceding period. In the most 
extreme case, in an average-scale middle school, formerly 
only twenty-four teachers and four clerks ran everything, 
while, at present, with the educational standards lowered, 
they have thirty-six teachers and twenty-four clerks. This 
kind of inefficiency not only shows the incapability of the 
individual, but also is a result of the typical Chinese idea 
that government institutions are established as feeding 
stations for the chief executive’s relatives and friends. 
Therefore, administrative efficiency and the principle of 
“adequate positions for adequate persons” never count in 
the eyes of Chinese, 


This kind of mistake in the administrative phase has 
put a heavy financial burden on the people. Before the 
war 70% of the total government expenditure was for con- 
structive and material expenses and 30% for personnel ex- 
penditure; while after the war the Chinese headed by Ch’en 
Yi turned the situation upside down with 76.63% for the 
personnel expenditure for the year of 1946. 


It is not only the increase in the personnel expenditures 
but the selection of individual officials is often ridiculous. 
For instance, a physician became the head of a sugar-mill; 
a cobbler was appointed to be a clerk in a court of justice; 
and a teacher who had never seen the inside of a motor was 
to head a polytechnic school—all of which dumb-founded 
the local people. The head of a surgical department with 
trembling hand holding surgical apparatus; the chief expert 
of the provincial tea company making the following speech 
in public: “From now on we are not going to plant the 
Oolong tea, but we must plant red tea... .”’; and the 
executive of the Bank of Taiwan making a statement that 
the inflation had been entirely caused by the merchants’ 
speculation and holding of commodities, and the increase in 
issuing bank-notes has nothing to do with it. After all, to 
count the acts which so much deviated from common-sense, 
one by one is hardly possible. 


2. Laziness: The lazy and irresponsible nature of 
Chinese to our eyes is certainly a puzzle. The office-hours 
fixed by the officials themselves, have never been adhered 
to by them. They would like to “get the spoils’ but left 
the Formosans “do the toils,’ and privilege is theirs but 
the responsibility is the Formosans’. The laziness of the 
Chinese had been repeatedly rebuked even by the local news- 
papers. For instance, a newspaper wrote on the subject 
of Formosa’s sugar industry, pointing out that during the 
planting season of sugar-cane in the mid-summer, in the 
Japanese time even the senior expert would go to the 
plantation and show the farmers the techniques of planting, 
while now the Chinese holding the same position would be 
seen under an open umbrella, sitting in the cozy shadow 
tnder a tree, snoring away in the tropical, fragrant air. 
The huge sums spent in amusement and extravagance were 
considered as a reward and privilege with which officials 
ought to be compensated. Again, for instance, the head of 
the Bureau of Forestry who took 12 billion C.N. dollars 
to Shanghai to purchase equipment for a lumber-mill, came 
back with a brand new limousine worth more than four 
billions, and forgot all about his mission, but with a pocket- 
ful of commission. Hence, extravagance plus inefficiency 
crystallize the idea that the officials are not public servants 
but the privileged class. ; 
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3. Despotism: To reconstruct the new Formosa ac- 
cording to the Three People’s Principles might be their most 
publicized slogan, but it need not take much to see that the 
Chinese real nature is their hereditary bureaucratic auto- 
cracy. The Three People’s Principles are only the name- 
plate on the door, and one can easily see its despotic ad- 
ministrative structure. For instance, the so-called People’s 
Councils have neither power of legislature nor right to 
vote against the government proposals, remaining as an 
advisory body in name only, which is intended neither to 
improve the administration nor represent the will of the 
people, but a “democratic garment” to show to foreigners. 
Hence, the political power of Ch’en Yi was much greater 
than that of the former Japanese military governor- 
general. 


The desire of centralization of the executive power is 
based, on one hand, on the Chinese trait of escaping from 
responsibility, and on the other it has an inseparable link 
with their intention of committing embezzlement. It is, in 
this way, impossible to loosen the system of centralization, 
because, from the necessity of obtaining the permission of 
a commissioner to appoint even a clerk or an office-boy to 
the way of purchasing office-materials and equipment, the 
way of intrigue and bribery has been always carried out. 
Carrying out this kind of autocratic system in fact, ac- 
companied by advocating the Three People’s Principles by 
mouth, resulted in the antipathy of the people who regard 
it as convenient camouflage. 


4. Embezzlement: The idea of worshipping money 
had been deeply rooted in Chinese society, and had a pro- 
found influence upon every phase of the Chinese nation 
today. Because, in a country where no national social 
order exists, and even no guarantee of personal safety, 
an extreme individualism and inconsiderateness for others 
developed; and they can get by, if they only have unlimited 
amounts of money, without being prosecuted though they 
have committed murder. Hence, it is not against the 
Chinese virtue to ignore morality for the sake of money. 
The Chinese always think that to be an official is to become 
a gold-digger and always have an idea that it is naturally 
proper and theoretically right to do that. It is as Bertrand 
Russell said, that, according to the doctrine of Confucianism 
family comes first before the community; in order to feed 
the clans and henchmen, Chinese do not hesitate to rob 
the public funds, and as a matter of course, if they are 
to be loyal to society, they have to sacrifice filial affection. 
However, to Chinese filial affection is more essential than 
loyalty to society, so there has developed in every Chinese 
mind that their egoism coincides with rationality. 


Since the Chinese took over the administration in 
Formosa, numerous cases of embezzlement and bribery have 
been carried out every day. It is customary practice in 
governmental institutions to buy necessities at thirty per 
cent above market price, or sell their products and discarded 
equipment at lower than prevailing prices, from which they 
would get a big sum of commission. To buy at higher 
prices and sell at the lower, may seem to be a public benefit 
given by all the government owned enterprises, which econo- 
mic phenomenon can probably only be found in the Chinese 
government... The exploitation and embezzlement by Chinese 
in Formosa were so intensified that they never considered 
its effect on production. For instance, in a big gold-mine 
in the northern part of Formosa, in order to get a small 
amount of’ gold-dust deposited in a motor, they would take 
it apart and stop the whole system of power supply. And 
in a beer factory they would sell a new motor at a lower 
price and buy an old one higher to replace. The rice to 
be distributed to the laborers was sold, which caused a 
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general strike in a certain factory. Finally, the Formosans 
set out for Nanking to ask the Nanking Government to 
dispatch an investigation mission headed by Liu Wen-tao. 
More than one thousand cases of embezzlement and bribery 
were discovered, including the biggest cases involving the 
commissioners of the Bureau of Monopoly and the Trade 
Bureau. Nevertheless, before money and face, the laws 
have no power in China, so those high officials got by with- 
out being prosecuted. 

In Formosa bribery has been carried out openly in 
every government institution. In the Japanese time, the 
judicial courts and schools had been considered to be of 
high integrity, but at present, bribery has there been done 
publicly. The lawyers having a close connection with the 
judges or prosecutors are most prosperous, and a student 
buying the entrance examination papers, can pass with the 
grade of a genius. 

The most large scale bribery has been undertaken 
through the loans of the Bank of Taiwan, which is the 
central bank of Formosa. Apparently the front-door of this 
bank has been closed tight to local citizens, but through 
its back-door the mainlanders can easily get a limitless 
amount of loans. For instance, the China Associated Tea 
Company, without a cent of capital paid up (being a so- 
called ghost-company), arrived in Formosa, and first of all 
borrowed 200,000,000 Taiwan Yen, then started buying up 
all the tea available in the market, thence, controlling and 
manipulating the whole Formosa tea-market with a limit- 
less amount of bank-notes. It is a marvellous company 
without a cent of capital, but with limitless amount of bank- 
notes; when they exported tea to America, even the Ameri- 
can tea merchants could not compete with them. 

This has not been done only by the bureaucratic 
officials, but also by the Chinese generally who have close 
connections with them, and thus sucked the blood of the 
islanders. This is why we maintain that all the main- 
landers’ properties, no matter whether they are public or 
private, should be confiscated. This is proper for those 
robbed by the absolute power of the Chinese occupation 
should be repaid with the same kind of power—‘‘An eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth.” 

5. Deception: Deceiving the public is a common prac- 
tice of the Chinese officialdom. As a matter of fact, to 
the Chinese, face is their soul; mouth their political capital; 
in order to eat, the mouth must work. Ever since their 
occupation of Formosa, they have been “signing blank 
checks” with no funds in the bank. The biggest one was 
that of the February 28th Revolution. At the very begin-* 
ning of the Revolution, when Ch’en Yi realized the situa- 
tion was so critical he promised to accept all the demands 
of the islanders but as soon as the reinforcement arrived, 
the most atrocious massacre followed. And when Pai 
Chung-si visited the island with the mission of pacification 
he made a promise to have the mayors and local governors 
to be popularly elected in July 1947, and to transfer the 
government enterprises to civil corporations. Nothing was 
done and up to this moment, after ten years, it is still 
“Formosa of Chiang, by Chiang, and for Chiang Kai-shek 
and his clan.” 

The Revolution was entirely due to the discontent of 
the native Formosans with the Chinese rule and their long- 
ing for independence and freedom; but Chiang Kai-shek, 
in order to prevent the internationalization of the problem, 
announced that it was a riot agitated by the Chinese Com- 
munists. If it had been truly a plot of the Communists, 
then the Kuomintang provincial headquarters would have 
been attacked first. However the Kuomintang headquarters 
was intact. Thus, even the president of a supposed-to-be 
honorable country, with dignity and respectability, did 
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openly deceive the public and the world. After being the 
victim of a great deception, it is natural that the Formosans 
will never have it repeated. 

The atrocities Chinese have committed in Formosa right 
after the war have shaken the people. As a result, For- 
mosan society has deteriorated under the present Chinese 
military rulers; the most serious effects were the deteriora- 
tion of morality and public order, and the impoverishment 
of the people. 

Another characteristic the Chinese rulers have brought 
to Formosa, is the degrading of the Formosan society from 
a country of law and order back to feudalistic oppression. 
During the Japanese rule though there was also no freedom 
of speech and political movement, life and property were 
legally protected. As soon as Chinese arrived in Formosa, 
they prohibited transactions in sugar, but they themselves 
bought cheap sugar forthwith, and shipped an enormous 
amount to Shanghai. 

The cases of embezzlement have always been centralized 
around the chief executive of an institution. When his 
secret has been discovered, with his money and face he 
can get by as if nothing ever happened. A Formosan official 
who refused to embezzle was put into jail as a culprit for 
taking bribes. A murderer with plenty of money gave it 
to the police and asked them to arrest some other unlucky 
fellow in his place. When this unlucky fellow protested 
his innocence in the court through his lawyer, he was asked 
to put up enough money to arrest some one else in his place. 
And when a Formosan policeman reported to the police- 
commissioner that the local sub-commissioner of the police 
took a bribe worth half million Yen, he was told to carry 
out the arrest, but, next day he was arrested, and the one 
he arrested was released instead. Friction between the 
court and the police has been very frequent, and sometimes 
resulted in fights between the police and the prosecutor. 
The court, which ought to be independent, not only was 
frequently interfered with by the administrative executives, 
but, since the whole system has been a puzzle to the For- 
mosans, the Formosan policemen would not care to arrest 
criminals unless it was a very serious case. For it is useless 
to do such things, because in Chinese official circles money 
is almighty. Some Chinese would say that Formosans do 
not understand the Chinese laws. Yes, of course, we do 
not understand them; for a criminal arrested today will 
be released tomorrow. 

Lack of judicial concept and spirit of observing laws 
and regulations can be most commonly found among the 
Chinese soldiers. They ride on buses freely, enter theaters 
without paying admission fees, and break into citizens’ 
houses. In the south of the island where the new crack 
divisions are there was once a senior officer who bought 
gold from a local goldsmith and paid with his personal 
check. After the goldsmith found out that the cheque was 
not cashable, he went to the gendarmerie, and together 
with the gendarmes he visited the division headquarters. 
In the headquarters they were told that there was no such 
man, and the place, of course, was not to be searched by 
anybody. The clashes between soldiers and gendarmes or 
police were an ordinary daily occurrence. 

This was the situation then; therefore it is unquestion- 
able that public peace was deteriorating. Hence, to over- 
come this there appeared the police-administration policy 
which was another characteristic the Chinese have brought 
to Formosa. The people’s livelihood had been directly 
threatened by misgovernment and inflation. The deteriora- 
tion of public peace was due to the instability of national 
livelihood and lowering of judicial concepts. The Chinese 
try to solve this problem by strengthening the police forces. 
Never before, even in Japanese times was there ‘besides 
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the standing army, the gendarmes, the general administra- 
tive police, and the court police forces, the Chinese special 


police regiment, railway-police, bank-police, mine-police, 
tactory-police, residential-police, private-police, and more 
police. Although so many kinds of police-forces have been 


organized, they have no lateral 
selves. 


connection among them- 


Formosa’s economy changed since the Chinese occupa- 
tion, which, though universal and complex, can be generally 
divided into two tendencies; namely, the standstill of 
production, and inflation. The two have influenced each 
other. 


Decrease in production after the war was one of the 
most serious tendencies. After a long course of war, under- 
production is due to fatigue and damage, but administrated 
by the incapable and greedy Chinese it has become funda- 
mental and decisive! Hence, Formosan leaders economically 
do not regard the setback of production so simply. They 
do not call it “nature’s calamity”, but “human calamity”, 
and they believe its solution has to wait for political re- 
volution. 


Among the causes of the standstill of production, 
there exists in Formosa the whole system of government- 
owned enterprises. Ch’en Yi, after the work of taking-over 
Formosa, put all the production enterprises into government 
corporations. The Chinese would utilize the beautiful name 
of “for the public welfare’, but, in fact, they intended to 
control industry and commerce with bureaucratic autocracy. 
The government owned enterprises in Formosa included all 
the former Japanese private and governmental investments; 
therefore it had a vast, important position over the whole 
system of Formosan industry and commerce. 


Ch’en Yi had organized all the Japanese enterprises 
into about 30 big corporations to cover the entire field of 
industry and commerce in Formosa; from this one can 
find out how crafty Chinese are in the way of displaying 
their cunning egoism. Because the government enterprises 
were controlled by the official personnel methods, efficiency 
cannot be expected. Formosans are not against govern- 
ment enterprises bu~ -ince they are controlled by Chinese 
selfishness and inefiiciency, corruption resulted always. 
Therefore the fundamental system has to be completely 
changed. 


The Chinese might rebut .this as follows: They would 
say that it was due to the victory they won in “the eight- 
years war’’, so that it was their choice as to how they would 
dispose of the Japanese properties. Furthermore they would 
say that they did recognize the private ownership of the 
Formosans’ properties. 


Te these Formosans rebut as follows: First of all, it 
was not China who won the second world war. As to the 
Japanese, they admit that they were only defeated by the 
Americans, and not by Chinese at all. In this sense, China 
did nothing directly to separate Formosa from the Japanese 
Empire. If it was not for the American military forces, 
how could the Chinese barefooted soldiers occupy the Island 
peacefully and successfully? Instead they would certainly 
have been chased into the Formosan Channel by the Japanese 
crack divisions. China not only has no right to claim that 
she is the conqueror of Formosa, but also has no valid rea- 
son to ask for possession of the island. If they insist on 
the fact that they had fought a war of resistance for eight 
years, did they realize that Formosans had fought a bitter 
war for several hundred years? 


About the Japanese properties in Formosa, we must 


dispute the origin of the Japanese properties. When the 
Manchu empire ceded Formosa, was not the place like Hong- 
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kong over a hundred years ago? Was it not entirely due 
to our sweat and blood that in the short period of fifty 
years the island had been so civilized? It is nothing but 
the crystallization of Formosan labor. Therefore, even if 
they were Japanese properties, if one traces back to the 
origin, in the real sense they are Formosan properties. 


Hence, in spite of being still in a stage of temporary 
occupation, the Chinese dare to behave like conquerors 
and treat Formosans as their colonial subjects. The one 
hundred and fifty thousand tons of sugar taken out of 
Formosa by China, the valuables and jewels robbed from 
the Bank of Taiwan, and the enormous amount of bank-notes 
issued, with which goods and materials were bought and 
shipped out of the island, we consider all of them as rob- 


beries. This is the foundation of our demand that an in- 
demnity for damages committed by China is absolutely 
necessary. 


Another reason causing the standstill of production, was 
the inflation due to the unlimited issuing of bank-notes by 
the Bank of Taiwan. The Chinese brought to Formosa de- 
generation in production; consequently, the appearance of 
great unemployment and lowering of the people’s livelihood. 
If not for US aid, the Chinese Nationalist Government would 
have been bankrupt long ago. 


Formosans vs. Wei Tao-ming 
(May 15, 1947—Jan. 5, 1949) 


The “blood-bath” of Formosa, a week after the 2-28 
Revolution was a suppression of the native Formosans strug- 
gling for liberty and independence against Chiang Kai-shek. 
For one full week the country was liberated for the first 
time since Koxinga’s grandson surrendered to the Man- 
chus. From March 8 to March 18, after Chiang Kai-shek’s 
reinforcements arrived, the Chinese soldiers under the war- 
lord’s command shot, looted, arrested, and imprisoned many 
innocent people, almost inundating such cities as Taipeh, 
Keelunz. and Kaohsiung with Formosan blood. Under the 
presstre of public opinion in China and the world, Nanking 
sent vuc Defence Minister Pai Tsung-hsi on March 18 to 
comfort the Formosans and on March 22 decided to recall 
Ch’en Yi. But the choice of the next governor, Dr. Wei 
Tao-ming, was not announced until a month later. Pathe- 
tically, the Formosans delivered by the Cairo Conference 
from one enslavement to another, had to struggle further 
for freedom. 


To appease the native malcontents, Nanking included 
seven Formosans among the 15 members of the reorganized 
provincial government. The Finance Commissioner, Yen 
Chia-kan, the Garrison Commander P’eng Meng-Ch’ih, and 
bank-governors like Hwang Chao-ch’in and Lin Hsien-t’ang 
were, however, all Ch’en Yi’s trusted henchmen, so that 
from the outset Wei ran an almost impotent administration. 
In fact, convinced that the loss of civic freedom was the 
appropriate penalty for the 2-28 Revolution, the new ruler 
launched an absolute suppression of free press, free speech 
and free association, which policy has been continued and 
tightened up to the present. To them this was a condition 
of their domination and existence on the Island. To shake 
off their predecessors’ responsibility for the Revolution, 30 
Formosan leaders were charged for internal disturbances and 
whose arrest the Taiwan Provincial High Court announced 
on June 5, 1947. 


The most notorious event during Wei Tao-ming’s 
tenure of office was the war of words he waged against not 
only Formosan patriots but also Chinese critics and foreign 
observers. In the summer and autumn of 1947, Formosans’ 
desires for secession often appeared in Chinese and foreign 
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periodicals. While Nanking uttered no official comment 
on the subject, all influential papers in China repeatedly 
published discussions on history and geography, people and 
culture, of the Ryukyu Archipelago, agitating for “retro- 
cession” of that country and promising the people local auto- 
nomy. Even the People’s Political Council in Nanking and 
the Taiwan Provincial Council under Chairman Hwang 
Chao-ch’in passed a resolution to demand the “retrocession” 
and had it included in the Chinese agenda for the Japanese 
Peace Conference. On November 2, 1947 the Manila Daily 
Bulletin published the news that the Philippines would op- 
pose China’s claim to the Okinawa Islands, and would re- 
quest a plebiscite for the Formosans to determine their 
future status. Inside Formosa all government-sponsored or- 
ganizations and papers set out protests against such Filipino 
assertions. 


On November 15, 1947 there appeared in the China 
Weekly Review, D. Y. Lanne’s “The Kuomintang in Tai- 
wan”, in which he compared Ch’en Yi to a tiger and Wei 
Tao-ming to a hyena. Simultaneously from November 4 to 
380 Mao Tsu-pei in Shanghai published in his T’eh Pao (The 
Iron News) a series of reports entitled “Formosa Today” 
condemning Wei Tao-ming as a lazy-bone and his wife as 
a busy-body and denouncing their joint misrule as bitterly 
as any native critic or foreign observer would do. 


Under Wei Tao-ming the KMT exploitation of Formosa 
turned from bad to worse. Exactly one month after he 
assumed office the Provincial Council was coerced into pass- 
ing the Government’s bill to purchase rice at 18 Yen a 
catty against 50 in the free market. At once it was de- 
creed’ that landowners of more than 2.5 Formosan acres 
must sell their surplus rice to the Government at the official 
price. Thereby the KMT regime was enabled to ship from 
the summer of 1947 to that of 1948 at least 440,000 tons 
of “cheap” rice to China. 


To cover all signs of degradation and deterioration, the 
new Governor kept mentioning the enemy property as re- 
corded in the 100,000-word inventory and chronically raising 
the exchange-rate of the Formosan Yen against the Chinese 
Dollar. As early as January, 1946 the take-over officials 
estimated the total value of the enemy property to be 
Y15,665,351,808. When the taking-over was completed in 
April, 1947 just before Ch’en Yi’s departure Finance Com- 
missioner Yen Chia-kan of the Japanese Property Disposal 
Committee still reported the same figure despite the 
1,000% inflation of the Taiwan Yen during the preceding 16 
months. 


As to inflation, the sole ‘productive’ industry the 
Chinese introduced into Formosa, the Bank of Taiwan hatl 
issued notes amounting to Y1,500,026,715 in August, 1945; 
Y2,027,904,765 in September, 1945; and Y2,661,889,739 in 
October, 1945, when it was taken over by the Chinese under 
Ch’en Yi. In November, 1945 the total issue was Y2,813,- 
010,024. One year later, Yen Chia-kan promised to cir- 
culate no more than Y6,000,000,000 when the value of Yen 
had fallen from Y15 for one U.S. Dollar at the Japanese 
surrender, to Y150. 


One year later (by the end of 1947) Taiwan Bank-notes 
amounted to about Y15,000,000,000; so that U.S.$1 soared 
beyond Y1,500. By the end of 1948 this figure had risen 
to more than Y180,000,000,000 and U.S.$1 had risen above 
Y30,000. On August 19, 1948 when the Chinese National 
Currency was converted into the Gold Yuan, GY1 was set 
at TY1,835. As the inflation of GY started accelerating 
two months thereafter, the ratio became smaller and smaller 
till TY surpassed GY half a year later. Yet the inflation 
ef TY continued though at a lower speed. 
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The arrival of government units from China after the 
fall of China to the Chinese Communists increased the pres- 
sure aS more notes were printed to pay increased govern- 
ment personnel and meet other expenses in the Island. To, 
the KMT regime in Formosa as well as in China, note- 
printing has been much easier and quicker than rice- 
production. Besides, wealthy refugees flooding Formosa, 
instead of investing their money in productive industries, 
had begun to speculate with gold bars and U.S. notes; so 
that commodity prices would fluctuate from minute to 
minute and the key-money for rooms or houses which 
Chinese brokers charged later arrivals often exceeded the 
original price by several times. 

Working as the regimenting center of all bureaucratic 
capitals and concurrently the pecuniary arsenal of war- 
victors and peace-profiteers, the Bank of Taiwan thereafter 
had to facilitate new Carpet-Baggers and Scalawags against 
native rights and intexests with the note-printing machine. 
At the beginning of 1948 it had let out loans amounting 
to Y29,000,000,000 of which 25% had been allotted to 
government institutions, 67% to public enterprises and the 
rest to private individuals and firms. Only 0.2% had been 
made to Formosan individuals and corporations. The rate 
of interest being exceedingly low, all government establish- 
ments and KMT customers could easily make money by 
taking the margin between it and the rate of inflation; 
whereas most of the Formosans, unable to contract any 
Taiwan Bank loan, had to pay high interest, suffer unfair 
competition, and eventually suffer poverty and unemploy- 
ment. 

What the GY was to the CNC, that was the Chinese 
TY to the Japanese TY. Just as GY had to be replaced 
by the Silver Yuan, so was the old ‘Chinese TY sup- 
planted by the New Chinese TY. By the spring of 1949, 
whereas the official exchange-rate of the Japanese Yen was 
still 360 to one U.S. Dollar, the old Chinese TY slumped 
to 200,000 for one U.S. Dollar—550 times lower than the 
Japanese Yen. It was all because of the fact that the 
Chinese take-over officials had. since four years before, 
been living off the country, milking the people of their sav- 
ings, grabbing and wasting the industrial equipment and 
resources, and printing bank-notes. Ostensibly they kept 
raising the exchange-rate of TY against CNC, then against 
GY, and finally against SY, only to deceive such careless 
observers aS were unaware of the varied tempo of infla- 
tion. 

The conditions inside Formosa were going downhill at 
an accelerated rate and yet Wei Tao-ming had been repeat- 
ing his supposedly well-styled slogan, ‘‘To seek prosperity 
out of stability,” which is again a typical flowery Chinese 
expression. No one else including himself thought it. is 
possible to have prosperity as well as stability under such 
political, economic, and social conditions. 

Another flowery conclusion drawn by this man was 
that the average tax paid by the Formosans amounted to 
less than 50 cents U.S. currency per year per person. That 
is to say, Formosans were the most blessed people in the 
world. He forgot that, through the constant mass-printing 
of bank-notes, the Chinese had brought Formosans’ standard 
of living down to the level of the Chinese in the war-torn 
ea in the first three years of their military occupa- 
ion. 

As the economic exploitation of Formusa, propelled by 
the military occupation, intensified, the civil war in China 
caused the collapse of the KMT. On December 30, 1948 
Chiang Kai-shek announced the replacement of Wei Tao- 
ming with Ch’en Ch’eng as Taiwan Governor with a view 
to converting the Island into the last KMT citadel. 


(To be Continued) 
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INDEPENDENCE 


By A. E. Thomas 


(Secretary, Indian Chamber of Commerce, Hongkong) 


A decade in the life of an individual may be a signi- 
ficant period of time in view of the short span of human 
life. But usually a decade does not constitute an important 
period in the life of a nation that has a history covering 
several millennia. In India’s case the past one decade has 
however been the most important period in the recorded 
history of that country from 4,000 B.C. to the present day. 
Historians may glorify the Indus Valley Civilisation of the 
3rd millennium B.C., the imperial Maurya and the Gupta 
empires of the 3rd century B.C. and the 4th century A.D., 
and the splendour of the Mogul court and the wonders 
of their architectural achievements. But during none of 
these periods of India’s history there has been a consolidated 
effort on the part of the government and the people to 
build a nation and bring the benefits of freedom to all the 
people as it has been during the past ten years. 

On 14th August, 1947, the vast sub-continent of India 
was partitioned to meet political expediency. On that day 
Pakistan, a new and progressive nation, was born. The 
following day the rest of India assumed the name “Union 
of India’ and became free. It was very unfortunate that 
the ancient country was divided. During the struggle for 
India’s freedom, it was the peasantry of India constituting 
80% of India’s population that bore the burden of the 
movement. Their hopes of freedom and the advantages of 
liberty lured into an enchantment so that they did not 
consider any sacrifice too big or too costly for the sake 
of national independence. The peopte had absolute faith 
in the movement and followed the dictates of their venerable 
leader Gandhi, whom out of their respect and gratitude 
they idolised and addressed as Mahatma. Along with inde- 
pendence came a host of problems of national importance 
and international complications. The wound of partition 
soon started bleeding. Over eight million Hindus and Sikhs 
had to flee their homes in Pakistan to preserve their life. 
Leaving all their belongings, these unfortunate people who 
became the victims of communal hatred crossed over to 
India. The properties they left behind were looted. Thou- 
sands of women were abducted. Independence brought them 
no happiness. The immediate problem of the infant nation 
was how to find food and accommodation for them. ‘The 
government faced the problem courageously and sympathe- 
tically. Refugee camps were immediately set up and the 
resources of the nation were unreservedly utilised to find 
them new homes in India. The resettlement of the 8 mil- 
lion refugees was a problem which no government howso- 
ever rich would have found easy to solve. But within three 
or four years all the refugees were assimilated and most 
of them were resettled. The property the Hindu refugees 
have left behind in Pakistan is estimated to be worth 
Rs. 50,000 million. 

The independent government rightly realised that no 
strong nation could be built without consolidating the en- 
tire territory under the control of a central government. 
The weakness of India at all times was the result of the 
existence of numerous independent native states and semi- 
independent feudal principalities within the country. During 
the past the jealous native rulers quarrelled among them- 
selves and sometimes even invited foreign powers with fond 
hopes of defeating their adversaries and annexing their ter- 
ritories. The foreigners finding the situation quite pre 


pitiate took sides suiting their convenience and finally be- 
came themselves overlords of India. The power and pro- 
verbial riches of the native princes were so great that the 
question of eliminating them received serious consideration 
of the new government. The 550 native rulers were polite- 
ly informed by New Delhi that in the changed circumstances 
their status was bound to change to fit in the new political 
set up and they were cordially invited to prove their patrio- 
tism by voluntarily merging their states with the Indian 
Union in exchange for handsome life-long pensions and 
other munificent rewards. Some of the clever native rulers, 
who made a realistic study of the situation, forthwith agreed 
to the terms offered and gracefully conceded to the wishes 
of New Delhi. A few of the more powerful native rulers 
wanted to maintain the independence of their states. New 
Delhi adopted a tough policy to these recalcitrant native 
rulers and eventually got all of them pensioned off. Find- 
ing that the Nizam of Hyderabad was paying scant atten- 
tion to New Delhi’s persuasion, the central government 
annexed his state by a police action. By gradual assimila- 
tion all the native states were merged into the Indian Union 
and their separate identity in any form was erased by the 
reorganisation of states of India in November 1956 and the 
last vestige of Indian native royalty was removed from the 
country. 


Famine used to be a recurring curse to India. Freedom 
without enough food would not mean much to any people. 
The national leaders who had made several promises to 
the hungry multitudes in India found that they would be 
failing in their duty if they did not plan schemes and im- 
plemented them for increasing the agricultural production 
of the country for the betterment of the peasant masses. 
Due to the chronic shortage of food, India, in the past, had 
to part with much of her foreign exchange resources for 
the importation of cereals. The government decided to put 
a stop to the drain of her foreign exchange resources for 
buying cereals from abroad and made it a national policy to 
raise enough corn in the country for feeding the people. 
Free India entered into an ambitious programme of building 
dams across giant rivers of India, thereby providing the 
peasants with the much-needed water for bringing under 
the plough more land for farming. Although the river 
valley projects which have been implemented in India during 
the past ten years have cost the government billions of 
rupees, they have paid good dividends. Agricultural pro- 
duction showed a significant improvement and India for 
the first time in several centuries became self-sufficient in 
her food requirements. By the end of the First Five-Year 
Plan period it was estimated that agricultural production 
in India rose by about 20% as compared with the relative 
figure for 1951. The government of India gave also im- 
mediate attention to industrial production. The cotton 
textile industry, iron and steel industry, mining and metal- 
lurgical industries, general engineering industries and a 
number of others made substantial progress; some of them 
to the tune of 40 per cent as compared with their relative 
output at the beginning of the First Five-Year Plan. Many 
new industries were started and the state gave encourage- 
ment to private industrial undertakings. The increase in 
national income at the end of the First Five-Year Plan 
was estimated at 17.5 per cent. 
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The Second Plan, which is almost three times as big 
as the First, is truly a very ambitious one. The prudence 
for its planning without adequate financial resources is 
questioned by many economists. India is short of foreign 
exchange to the tune of one and a half billion US dollars 
or even more to meet the commitments of the US$15 billion 
Second Five-Year Plan. But the government has decided 
not to scrap off any schemes of the plan and to carry out 
the plan in full. It is gratifying to note that the United 
States has decided to give a loan of US$225 million to help 
India tide over her difficulties. 

Within two and a half years of the achievement of 
independence, a constitution for the country was drafted 
out and was adopted on the 26th January 1950 when the 
country was prociaimed a republic. The makers of the 
constitution incorporated in it all the good points they 
had found in the constitutions of all the countries in the 
world, particularly those of the United Kingdom and the 


United States of America. India has a federal con- 
stitution similar to that of the United States with 
a President at the helm of affairs. But unlike the 


constitution of the United States and similar to that of 
the United Kingdom, India has a cabinet system with a 
Prime Minister who is the head of the government of India. 
Almost similar to the status of Her Majesty the Queen, the 
President of India is the head of state with limited con- 
stitutional powers. During the past eight years India had 
two general elections, the largest elections in the democra- 
tic world and Indians cling on to parliamentary democracy 
as the best form of government in their endeavour to build 
new India into a strong and prosperous nation. 


Taking advantage of the weaknesses and failings of the 
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ruling party, Communists captured power in the South Indian 
state of Kerala not the same way as their fellow-travellers 
have done in some foreign countries but through the ballot- 
box. This was the most important event in India during 
1957. But neither the ruling party nor Indians in general 
are much obsessed by the presence of a “red state” in 
India. They .say that the policy of the Central Govern- 
ment of India is to usher in a socialistic pattern of society 
in India and Communism will not be able to make much 
headway in India in view of the aim of the Central Govern- 
ment to narrow down as speedily as possible the difference 
between the haves and the havenots and to set up a general 
standard of living for all. 


India is a focal point of world politics. She is the 
second most populated nation in the world and one of the 
most ancient countries with a culture, civilisation and 
tradition of her own. She is the chief of the neutralist nations 
in the world. She is a balancing factor not only in Afro- 
Asian politics but in world affairs. Her aligning with either 
of the two contending power blocs would inevitably make 
the opposite side weak in international politics. India is 
aware of this and as she understands that the two mighty 
power blocs continue the cold war in their own trial of 
strength she abstains from supporting either, but persuades 
each to abandon unethical methods and to reach a fair settle- 
ment of the disputes by peaceful means in the larger in- 
terests of mankind. 


India is the hope of democracy in the East. It is the 
duty of all democratic nations in the world to appreciate 
India’s standpoints and extend a helping hand to this 
largest infant democracy at this stage of India’s history. 
Democracy will not fail in India. 


PARTY DECISION REMAINS LAW IN CHINA 


When the Communist Party and its policies in China 
were under severe criticism by representatives of all the 
various national activities last year, the attacks had re- 
percussicns throughout the countryside. There were de- 
mands and efforts, for instance, to reverse the decisions and 
actions taken during the revolutionary land reforms by 
landlords who had not been “‘liquidated.”” These people, and 
the rich and middle peasants who had been despoiled, urged 
the peasants to withdraw from the co-operatives, and de- 
manded the return of their former buildings, land and other 
property. At the same time some of the party officials 
in the judicial departments ‘adopted lax measures in deal- 
ing with the reactionaries, largely because they assumed 
that class war was a thing of the past” and that the dicta- 
torial functions of the State could be abandoned. The 
Party leaders now insist that all judicial departments must 
resolutely implement the revolutionary legal system, and 
continue to consolidate the “people’s democratic dictator- 
ship” and to protect the socialist construction. The re- 
volutionary system must be used, it was stated, not only 
to fight the counter-revolutionaries but also to fight all 
others who endangered the social order. 


In employing the weapon of the revolutionary legal 
system—in which the Party will is the law in the absence 
of the normal legal codes—some comrades were afraid that 
they might “violate the law,” and thus feared to act. It 
was made clear that while it was quite alright to kill the 
landlord, or knock him on the head, and confiscate his pos- 
sessions in the name of the revolution, it was quite criminal 
to adopt the same measures against those who had benefitted 


from the confiscations or had committed injustices on their 
richer neighbours. There was one law for the poor and 
another, or no law at all, for the richer. And many of 
the functionaries were not quite able to see through this 
argument or realise its “logic.” 


It was argued by the Party that those members who 
condemned the leadership of the Party over political and 
legal work is “indiscriminate interference in political work 
and in legal work’? were wrong: this attitude was essential 
to the proletarian dictatorship. The political and _ legal 
organs were vital to it and the comrades who spoke of in- 
terference forgot that the CCP is the highest class or- 
ganisation. If the political leadership of the CCP were 
rejected and the Party leadership were separated from the 
political and legal organs, would not the class stand of 
these political and legal organs become somewhat question- 
able? Would they not, in other words, put down illegality 
in the name of law and defend the people who were wronged 
against the Party and its agents who wronged them? That, 
said the People’s Daily, was exactly what the critics of the 
Party desired. 


The Party set up a considerable agitation against the 
rulings of one of its own leading members, President Chia 
Chien of the Criminal Section of the Supreme People’s Court 
and against the Director of the Legal Research Office Lu 
Ming-chien, Vice-President Chu Yao-tung of the Criminal 
Section of the Court, Vice-President Lin Heng-yuan of 
the same Criminal Section of the Court, of whom the first 
three were old members of the Communist Party while 
the other was a member of the China Democratic League. 
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They were accused of having given themselves to anti-Party 
words and deeds. So fifteen continuous meetings of the 
whole body of workers of the Supreme People’s Court were 
held to denounce them and “expose” their attitude and 
their attempt to change the nature of the people’s court 
from a revolutionary tribunal to normal legality. 


They had stressed the special nature of the court work 
and the independence of the judiciary. The Party had the 
right to lay down the law: it was their job to administer 
it and in that any interference would be intolerable and 
even insulting to the judiciary. One of them complained 
that the Party’s leadership over the work of the Court pro- 
duced certain restrictive effects on the mutual supervision 
system among the three organs of public security, procura- 
torate, and court, and on the activism of the Court in 
carrying out independent adjudication work. The Presi- 
dent of the Supreme Court and others declared that mem- 
bers of the Party committees were “ignorant of the law, in- 
capable of understanding the situations, and not necessarily 
assuming the correct leadership.” The President split up 
law, *politics and policy and placed them in opposition to 
one another. Politics, he said, is politics and law is law, 
and “‘we are administering law and not policy.” He also as- 
sailed as an empty political slogan, which could not solve 
practical problems, the principle underlying the policies de- 
cided by the Party for separate treatment of different cases. 


The President and Vice-President were accused of out- 
wardly accepting but secretly violating the directives issued 
by the central authorities to the court. Lu Ming-chien 
held that the present function of the State was that of 
principally organising economic and cultural life and that 
it had no right to further stress the function of suppression. 
The Party argued that this meant the abandonment of the 
function of dictatorship and changed the nature and task 
of the court, ‘which now serves as a weapon of the State’s 
dictatorship.” ‘They were accused also of misinterpreting 
the policy of combining punishment with magnanimity, 
stressing magnanimity and declaring that severe punish- 
ment is wrong in principle. One of them also emphasised 
that the absolute majority of the people accused were 
working people, that the class foundation of crime had be- 
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come different and that the scope of the Party dictatorship 
had also become different. They put up the science of 
law to apply orthodox legal viewpoints, and stressed the 
old principle of giving the accused the benefit of the 
doubt; that an accused is innocent till proved guilty; and 
that testimony should be free—all in order to “reduce the 
guilt of counter-revolutionaries.’”’ They resisted the direc- 
tives of the Party on the abolition of the Kuomintang legal 
tradition, and the President of the Court said that these 
laws had the backing of the experience of decades so how 
could they be rejected all at once? He insisted that in his 
daily work he would consult the Law Codes passed by the 
Nationalist Government. Officials under the old regime who 
were arrested and charged with offences committed when 
they were officials, and were arrested by the Communists 
were not sentenced to death on the charge of premeditated 
murder. They utilised their position in the Criminal Court 
to “spread the poison of the old law and anti-Party senti- 
ments, like svreading pestilence. They had all become 
egotistic and had become divorced from the masses to a 
serious extent,’”’ said the indictment. 


Justice and the courts are mere weapons of the Party 
which won power by armed conquest of the whole country. 
A regime that had no basis in law or Constitutional right, 
only in the right of conquest, can hardly be expected to 
uphold the rule of law, which is the supreme dignity of 
the countries of the west and especially of Anglo-Saxon 
authority. Law is what an Edict cares to make it, and the 
resemblance to the ancient Asiatic despotism continues de- 
spite the modernity and the Marxist cliches in which it is 
closed. Nobody has quoted what Dr. Wang Chung-huai 
said before he died in Taiwan, and few can tell the anguish 
of soul that further debilitated the sick body as this greatest 
of Chinese jurists reflected upon the scene and the futility 
and frustration of his lifetime’s work. But regimes that 
have their authority rooted in force either return to law 
or are turned out. The demands that were raised a year 
ago are no less clamant because all who sought them are now 
pounded into silence. The revelation of the state of popular 
opinion last May remains an eye-opener, though the critics 
sweep floors for their former comrades and other intellec- 
tuals are relegated to the accumulation of manure. 


JAPAN’S NAVIGATIONAL AIDS 


This year marks the 90th anniversary of the first 
Western style lighthouse to debut in Japan. The importance 
of navigational aids has grown immensely in recent years 
owing to expansion of trade, development of shipping, in- 
ereased fishing activities, and demand for safer and more 
economical operations. Since Japan is surrounded on all 
sides by water and consists of many small islands, nautical 
markers and beacons play a very important role in its life. 


Navigational aids may guide vessels to a designated 
place, point out the presence of dangerous objects, serve as 
navigational checks on the accuracy of a ship’s course, or 
act as markers so that a specially designated spot on the 
sea at night such as, for instance, a fishing ground, can be 
accurately surveyed. These navigational aids are of various 
kinds according to their use but they can be generally divided 
into three types: radio beacons, light beacons and fog signal 
stations. Called wireless direction signal stations, radio 
beacons include those which send out non-directional radio 
waves to vessels equipped with direction finders, direction- 
finder beacons which measure the direction of radio waves 


sent out by a ship not equipped with a direction-finder and 
a revolving type beacon which can be utilized by simple 
radio receivers. 

Light Beacons have been familiarly known as light- 
houses from long ago and are utilized only by vessels sail- 
ing in coastal waters because of the limited distance of 
the heacons’ visibility. They consist of large-sized light- 
houses, small-sized lighthouses and floating beacons. When 
visibility is poor because of fog, snow or rain, fog signal 
stations sound sirens or bells to inform ships they are near 
the coastline. 

Japanese historical records show that lighthouses and 
signalling stations to aid navigation appeared first in the 
year 839 A.D. Much later, in 1608, a small stone tower 
was erected in Fukuura Harbor in Kumato, Ishikawa Pre- 
fecture. An oil burning paper lantern was placed at the 
top of the tower which by then had taken the form of a 
beacon. The present-day Western style lighthouse was in- 
troduced in Japan in 1866 foliowing the Treaty of Edo 
concluded between this country and the United States, 
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PROGRESS OF JAPAN’S AVIATION 


Japan is well on the way to taking its’place among the 
world’s leading nations in the field of civil aviation. Es- 
pecially remarkable has been the great progress made in 
international air services during the past year by the Japan 
Air Lines (JAL). Looking back over the three-year his- 
tory of Japan’s international air lines which were inau- 
gurated in February 1954, the number of passengers flown 
over the Pacific route, which was 7,924 per year during 
1954, increased to 12,767 in 1955 and further to 18,979 in 
1956. Based on the index of 100 for 1954, it increased 
to 239 in 1956, which represented a remarkable stride. 


Regarding the Japan-Okinawa route, which was ex- 
tended to Hongkong in 1955 and further to Bangkok in 
October 1956, the number of passengers flown, which was 
only 4,549 per year in 1954, increased to 10,375 in 1955 
and further to 18,975 in 1956. 


If the 2,504 passengers flown over the 
Okinawa route, inaugurated in September 1956, 
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Britain, France and the Netherlands. Lighthouses were 
built on Cape Misaki at the mouth of Tokyo Bay and at 
seven other places. 


The Japanese coastline which extends for approximately 
10,000 miles and is extremely irregular has always been 
regarded as dangerous by seafaring men. A safe ocean 
is a vital requirement in the case of Japan because it must 
depend on the sea for its life and for its economic develop- 
ment. After the first Western-style lighthouse was built on 
Cape Kannon in 1868, navigational aids were improved and 
increased annually. 


A comparison with major shipping countries of the 
world shows that for every 100 miles of coastline, the 
Netherlands has the greatest number of beacons with 100. 
The United States follows with 37; Britain is third with 
25: followed by Italy, 24; France, 21; and Japan, 14, as 
of September, 1957. Many more nautical markers must be 
built before Japan can expect to attain the world level. 
Realizing this, the Japanese Government has mapped out 
plans to set up Loran stations for ocean-going ships and 
ocean-going fishing boats, establish sufficient large and 
small radio beacons so that ships can always receive signals 
from two or more stations at a time, and found new radar 
stations for guiding vessels. Loran stations, which have 
come into wide use recently in America and Europe, are 
scheduled to begin operation in Japan sometime in 1958. 


As for lighthouses, large beacons are to be constructed 
every 15 miles while smaller beacons and floating light 
markers will be built in important harbors, waterways and 
narrow bays. In areas of poor visibility because of fog, 
snow or rain, fog signal stations will be established. Im- 
provements are being made constantly in line with this 
policy, but priority will be given to the introduction of new 
scientific techniques to replace and modernize outdated 
equipment. For instance, light power of beacons should be 
stepped up, powerful diaphragm horns installed for long 
distance fog warning and all equipment put on an auto- 
matic basis. As a further step in increasing the efficiency 
of navigational facilities, the following plan is also worthy 
of consideration: a center which would operate all equip- 
ment by wireless remote control and the establishment of 
control districts with regional headquarters possessing 
mobile units to supervise floating nautical markers. 


cluded, the total number of passengers flown reaches 16,479. 
When the index of passengers flown during 1954 is set at 
100, that for 1956 will be 362, also representing a remark- 
able increase. 


The passenger load factor stood at about 50 per cent 
on both the’ Pacific route and the Japan-Okinawa (Hong- 
kong) line at the outset of their inauguration. It_increased 
to 63.7 per cent.on the Pacific route in 1955 and 58 per 
cent on the Tokyo-Hongkong line and further to 72.2 per 
cent on the Pacific route in 1956 and 66.1 per cent on the 
Tokyo-Hongkong (Bangkok) line. It was especially notable 
that the passenger load factor did not diminish at all over 
the Pacific route, although Japanese planes were not allowed 
to take passengers between Honolulu and San Francisco 
due to the U.S. right of cabotage. 


Reviewing the distribution of passengers at Tokyo In- 
ternational Airport, of the 39,773 passengers flown on the 
Pacific routes of various air lines in 1954, the Japan Air 
Lines carried 15.7 per cent of the total number, and in 
1955 it carried 18.7 per cent out of 56,911 passengers and 
21.5 per cent out of 73,184 in 1956. 


On the Southeast Asian route, the’ Japan Air Lines, 
which carried only 5 per cent of the total number of pas- 
sengers in 1954, carried 13.8 per cent in 1956, or 13,023 
passengers. 


The revenue-passenger mileage, which was 3,386,551 
kilometers in 1954, increased to 5,759,746 kilometers in 
1956, representing an increase of 40.5 per cent. 


The Japan Air Lines sustained a deficit of 1,248 million 
yen in 1954 when the international line was inaugurated. 
However, the actual deficit was kept down to 235 million 
yen in 1955, and with the Government subsidy of 355 
million yen, it recorded a nominal profit of 120 million 
yen. 


Riding on the crest of a boom in Japanese industries 
in 1956, the company was able to record a profit of 5382 
million yen without depending on Government subsidies. 
This was unprecedented in the history of Japanese com- 
mercial aviation. 


The nominal profit amounted to 858 million yen when 
the Government subsidy of 326 million yen was added. The 
amount of operating income totaled 7,463 million yen in 
that year by exceeding the 7,000 million yen mark for the 
first time. This represented an increase of 47 per cent 
over the preceding year, and a 96.2 per cent increase over 
1954. Therefore, the accumulated deficit of the company, 
which stood at 1,540 million yen at the end of 1954, was 
reduced to a mere 56 million yen in 1956, which amount 
is expected to be totally liquidated this year. 


However, aviation companies of various other coun- 
tries are doing their utmost to introduce new types of air- 
eraft and develop and strengthen their routes with the aim 
of coping with the intensifying international competition. 
Under the circumstances, the Japan Air Lines has already 
placed orders for four DC7Cs and four DC8 jet planes in 
an effort not to lag behind these moves on the part of 
foreign air companies and for the purpose of preparing for 
future expansion of its air routes. 


One of the DC7Cs is scheduled to be delivered while 
one of the four jet planes is expected to be received by 
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autumn of 1960. A total of 15,500 million yen will be 
required for the purchase of the above eight planes. In 
‘order to raise this fund and reduce the enormous amount 
of interest on loans to the minimum, strong Government 
measures to foster the company’s development are con- 
sidered necessary. These would include continuance of 
‘Government investments, loans by ,means of Government 
funds and Government guarantee of the company’s deben- 
tures. 


The Aviation Deliberation Council made a recommen- 
dation to the Government on the goal and scale of Japan’s 
Overseas air transport business and measures to attain the 
above goal by mapping out a 10-year program. The recom- 
mendation was made at the request of the Transportation 
Minister. 


The Transportation Ministry has already incorporated 
the above program into its fiscal 1958 policy in order to 
push the program vigorously from the Government side. 


The outline of the program is as follows: 


The first aim is to expand and strengthen the Pacific 
route. The second is the expansion of the Southeast Asian 
route and the early inauguration of a southbound Euro- 
pean route. The third is the establishment of another 
European route over the North Pole and the opening of a 
regular passenger service to South America. 


The fourth is to complete a round-the-world service 
by 1965. The details of the program follow: In 1958: 


1. To increase air services and open new routes in 
the Pacific area. a. To increase air services on the Tokyo- 
Honolulu-San Francisco route. b. To open a Tokyo- 
Honolulu-Los Angeles route. ce. To open a new Tokyo- 
Seattle route. Planes used: DC7Cs; DC8s after fiscal 
1961. 


2. To increase air service and open new routes in the 
Southeast Asian area. a. To increase air service on the 
Tokyo-Hongkong-Bangkok route and extend it to Singa- 
pore. Planes used: DC6Bs; DC7s after fiscal 1961. b. To 
bpen a Tokyo-Taipei-Hongkong route. Planes used: DC6Bs. 


In 1959: 
1. To. extend the Tokyo-Bangkok route to 
London. Planes used: DC6Bs; DC7Cs after fiscal 1961. 


2: To open a Tokyo-Manila-Bangkok-Singapore route. 


Planes used: DC6Bs, DC7Cs after fiscal 1961. 
In 1960: 


Le To open a Tokyo-Manila-Bangkok-Jakarta route. 
Planes used: DC7Cs., 2. To open a transpolar route to 
London. Planes used: DC7Cs; DC8s after fiscal 1963. 


In 1961: 


To open,a round-the-world route via transpolar route 
to London and New York, to Tokyo. Planes used: DC8 class 
planes. 


Plane purchase plans: To add two DC7C class planes 
to increase the number of planes for international routes 
to six and add four more in the future, and to gradually 
replace them with turboprop and jet planes and hold a 
total of about 36 planes in the last year of the program. 


Funds necessary to achieve this program amount to 
some 50,000 million yen, including costs for replacement 
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parts and new ground facilities and equipment. This figure 
does not include the already allocated sum of 15,500 million 
yen. 


Domestic Air Transportation 


Japan Air Lines planes on the Sapporo-Tokyo and 
Tokyo-Osaka-Fukuoka main routes flew 269,735 passengers 
in 1954, 291,918 in 1955, and 395,587 in 1956, or an in- 
crease of 35.5 per cent over the previous year. The 
passenger load factor of the JAL planes on these routes 
reached a high level of 77.36 per cent in 1956. There was 
a marked increase in cargo transportation. It scored a 
120 per cent increase in 1956 to 1,076,000 tonne-kilometers 
from the 1954 figure of 496,000 tonne-kilometers. This 
increase in cargo transportation contributed much in im- 
proving the financial conditions of the air transportation 
industry. 


The Japan Helicopter and Air Transport Co. flies its 
planes on the local lines in the eastern part of Japan, while 
the Far East (Kyokuto) Air Lines Co. in the western part 
of Japan. Each of these companies has several 9-30 seater 
planes, flying on routes connecting local cities with Tokyo 
or Osaka. 


In addition to these air companies, the North Japan 
Air Lines Co. operates in Hokkaido, while the Japan Sight- 
seeing Air Lines Co. offers air service between Tokyo and 
Hachijo Island, and the Japan Tourist Aviation Association 
between Sakai in Osaka and Shirahama in Wakayama Pre- 
fecture. 


The larger part of local air line transportation is taken 
by Japan Helicopter and Air Transport and Far East Air 
Lines. 


The two companies carried 30,706 passengers in 1954 
when they were established, 65,789 in 1955, and 128,631 
in 1956, while cargo transportation totaled 3,564,314 tonne- 
kilometers, or a 38.6 fold increase over the 1954 figure of 
978,767 tonne-kilometers. 


Expansion of Airports 


A plan is under way to extend the existing airstrip 
at the Tokyo International Airport and build a new 11,000- 
foot airstrip in parallel with it under a four-year pro- 
gram. 


This expansion is necessary as airplanes are becoming 
larger and faster, and as the number of foreign planes 
arriving and leaving the airport is rapidly on the in- 
crease. 


Further, present facilities and air control installations 
at the airport will be improved and expanded under the 
program. An area of about 520,000 square feet will be 
reclaimed from the sea this fiscal year to expand the air- 
field at a cost of 510 million yen. 


Building of the new airstrip will be started in 1959 
and the work completed by the end of fiscal 1960. 


A plan is also afoot to expand Itami Airport, which 
will be returned to Japan from the U.S. Air Force, and 
improve its facilities to open it as an international airport. 
Itami Airport, along with an airstrip for small size planes 
at Yao in the outskirt of Osaka, will be the center of civil 
aviation in Western Japan in the future. 
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Economic REevIEW 


SOLUTION OF CHINESE PROBLEM IN INDONESIA 


The Chinese in Indonesia have been a great worry to 
the Indonesians. There is a conflict between: the so-called 
oversea ‘Chinese and the native peoples of Indonesia which 
can only be avoided from breaking out into violence by 
judicious adoption of laws which would induce the Chinese 
to assimilate themselves or to return to the country which 
they profess to love and to which they say that they owe 
loyalty,. 

Recently the Indonesian Parliament has approved the 
Draft Bill on the settlement of the question of Dual Na- 
tionality. It is regarded as a decisive step towards the 
solution of the problem of Indonesia-born Chinese. There 
was much discussion about postponement of the adoption of 
the Bill but eventually it was passed. Official sources in 
Djakarta have explained what the wish of the government 
was: namely to abolish in due course the whole body of 
people calling themselves ‘oversea Chinese’. 

With the elimination of the Dutch interests in Indo- 
nesia, though permitting a certain amount of their useful 
businesses and technicians in the country, the all-important 
issue confronting the nation is the ‘oversea Chinese’ problem 
which has agitated over a long time the mind of the Indo- 
nesian people. ‘This question is of much greater scope and 
importance than the Dutch one. It may prove more trying 
but in the end the Indonesian nation will prevail though 
there may arise many untoward incidents and perhaps even 
illfeeling between Chinese authorities in Peking or Taipei 
and the people of Indonesia. An eminent Indonesian au- 
thority on the question of ‘oversea Chinese’ and Indonesia 
outlines in the following the problem and indicates ils 
solution. 

Grounds for the agreement between Indonesia and 
China on the question of the nationality of the Chinese in 
Indonesia were: a) the basic act on citizenship No. 3 of 
1946 which is still effective up to now; bb) citizenship 
regulations of China which recognise oversea Chinese as 
Chinese subjects; c) the consideration that this question 
involves a great number of people in Indonesia and that 
there are frequent abuses by people of this group of their 
not-clearly-defined status detrimental to Indonesia’s in- 
terests, From letters exchanged between the then Prime Minis- 
ter Ali Sastroamidjojo and China’s Prime Minister Chou 
En Lai, preceding the signing of the agreement in 1955, 
the Government drew the following interpretation: those 
rejecting Chinese citizenship, and those loyal to the Taiwan 
regime, will be regarded as stateless. ; 

During the Dutch colonial rule in Indonesia hundreds 
of thousands of Chinese left their homeland and settled in 
Indonesia. This exodus was due to the open-door policy 
of the Dutch. Those Chinese, together with Arabs and 
Indians, found themselves in the middle class of the Indo- 
nesian community and had the stranglehold on the economic 
life of the Indonesian people. That layer of society con- 
sticuted a buffer between the Dutch ruling class which was 
at the top of the pyramidal structure of society and the 
Indonesian people. which were at the bottom of the pyramid. 
They were Chinese nationalists whose aim of life was to 
wax rich in this Indonesian paradise. Their political 
orientation—-if they had any—was in line with that followed 
by Nationalist China under the reign of Chiang Kai Shek. 
Though their sphere of interest in the economic field con- 
certed well with that of the Dutch, the Chinese were not 
on very good terms with the Dutch due to the Dutch policy 
ot racial discrimination. 


With the establishment of the sovereign Republic of 
Indonesia and the grant of passive, i.e. automatic, citizenship 
to the former Dutch sukjects of oriental origin, the Chinese 
Nationalist Movement among the Indonesia-born ‘Chinese, as 
manifested in the China Orientation of many of them, be- 
came a disruptive element hindering the development of a 
homogeneous Indonesian nation and tending to create a 
State within a State. 


No nation, however powerful, can tolerate the forma- 
tion of a powerful and numerous minority which keeps 
itself aloof from the general social and political life of 
the majority people. An unassimilable minority of great 
magnitude—with a foreign orientation kept alive by a mis- 
understood nationalism and encouraged by a mistaken con- 
ception of international relations—is a danger to the state 
which, as a matter of self defence, must be prevented at 
all cost. No Indonesian citizen should be allowed to owe 
allegiance to, or maintain political ties with, a foreign 
power, irrespective of the latter’s law or any international 
convention to which sovereign Indonesia is not a signatory. 


This means the adoption of an active policy of assimi- 
lation to promote the development of a homogeneous na- 
tion with pride in its new nationality, leading to the aboli- 
tion of all traces of racial discrimination inherited from 
Dutch colonialism. It implies the reduction to the very 
minimum of those residents in Indonesia owing allegiance to 
a foreign government, and the facilitation of the naturaliza- 
tion of desirable elements. The above further implies the 
abolition of all distinctions between autochtonous and non- 
autochtonous citizens. Citizens who have voluntarily chosen 
another nationality—to which Indonesia is not a signatory 
—should be made known that they are not welcome in this 
country and that if they wish to stay in this country they 
should apply for naturalization as an Indonesian citizen. 
On the other hand, citizens should be granted rights and 
privileges which are not enjoyed by foreigners so that citi- 
zenship becomes real and tangible, so valuable as to be 
preferable above all other nationalities. 


It has been ascertained that many Chinese have become 
“stateless” by their refusal to accept the citizenship of the 
People’s Republic of China. When they are unable, or un- 
willing, to enjoy the consular protection from a regime 
which they, for any reason, choose to repudiate, it is incum- 
bent on the Indonesian Government, in accordance with 
the principle of democracy and self-determination, and in 
accordance with Article 8 of the Provisional Constitution 
(“All persons within the territory of the State are entitled 
to equal protection of person and property’’), to register 
them as Indonesian-protected Chinese nationals, conditional 
on. their repudiation of all allegiance to any foreign Govern- 
ment. 


The Jus Sanguinis principle in the Chinese nationality 
law was actually the outcome of the old Chinese Imperial 
idea that the body of the subject belonged to the Emperor. 
By body was meant the person and all his descendants. Em- 
peror, by extension, became the State; the State, by further 
extension, became the Party. dus Sanguinis, coupled with 
nationalistic propaganda, thus kecame a method to exercise 
jurisdiction over persons who are actually outside the juris- 
diction of the old Mother State. It is an imperialistic 
method invented during the time of the Manchu Dynasty 
and is now insidiously exploited by whatever Party which 


rules China. Jus Sanguinis is Imperialism in its purest 
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THE 1958 BUDGET AND THE FIVE-YEAR FISCAL PLAN OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


By Tobias Fornier 


The Philippine Administration is dedicated to the mission 
of raising the level of prosperity of the people by accelerat- 
ing the nation’s social and economic development. It is in 
the pursuit of this purpose that the Government’s budget 
_has assumed a new and significant role—its use as a tool 
in the management of the nation’s economy. The degree 
of management depends on the proposed changes which can 
be made in the size and content of the budget to influence 
the magnitude and character of economic activity. Hence, 


instance, a silent and peaceful imperialism, a cultural im- 
perialism as only the Chinese genius can ent. The pre- 
sent law in Indonesia fits in with the imperialist tendency 
of the Chinese Jus Sanguinis. No nation can, in the long 
run, tolerate the continued existence of a big minority of poli- 
tically unassimilable inhabitants, owing allegiance to a for- 
eign country and adhering to an ideology incompatible with 
the prevailing national philosophy. That is why modern 
States claim every one born on their territory as their 
subject or citizen. 

In this background, the results of the repudiation of 
Indonesian nationality by Chinese nationals some six years 
ago is certainly disastrous to the nation building, should the 
Government continue to adopt a negative leave-alone policy 
instead of vigorous counter measures. For many of those 
rejecting Indonesian nationality were mere middle school 
students who had been influenced by alien teachings and 
propaganda. Others were acting under a misapprehension 
and are now regretting their repudiation. 


As to citizens of Chinese origin, they do not, and can™ 


not, know the real condition in China, with which country 
they generally have no contacts. They are therefore 
susceptible to the insidious foreign propaganda carried on 
in the newspapers and in the schools among the youth 
which for many years has been practically unchecked. They 
have grievances against Indonesia, some real, some 
imaginary. They are dreaming of a New China which would 
protect them in Indonesia and secure for them a kind 
ot privileged treatment; “but they forget that had they 
been in New China in their present state of relative affluence, 
they would probably have been liquidated as landlords and 
capitalists already. With regard to these people, the Jus 
Sanguinis had thus become an imperialist weapon ‘par ex- 
-cellence’ which could be used to stir up trouble and dissen- 
sion, and to sabotage the build-up of a united and homogene- 
ous Indonesian nation. 

Based on the above said considerations the proper way 
to solve the Chinese question and abolish the existence of 
Dual Nationality in Indonesia is therefore to discard the 
principle of Jus Sanguinis as being an imperialist weapon 
‘par excellence’. And naturalization should be facilitated in 
order that minorities in Indonesia may be abolished instead 
of being allowed to disintegrate and balkanize Indonesia 
by the formation of State within a State. National policy 
should be far-sighted and not influenced by factional. strife. 
Nation building should not be jeopardized by false and 
selfish sentiments, nor by fears arising from a mistaken 
conception of international relations. 

The adoption of the Draft Bill on Dual Nationality 
should settle once and for all who are Indonesians and who 
are foreigners,. while a real distinction can now be made 
between national treatment and non-national treatment. 


in , underdeveloped countries, the national governments, in 
discharging the responsibility of planning programs for de- 
velopment, have relied primarily upon the budget process. 
Thus, the budget is more than a plan for administering the 
government sector; its new task is to reflect and shape the 
country’s development. 

For the first time, in 1956, the Congress considered the 
1957 Budget in the context of an annual fiscal plan em- 
bracing the Government’s revenue, expenditure and debt 
policies. Complete application of this concept to Philippine 
public financial administration was realized by the Adminis- 
tration in 1957 when the Executive Branch submitted the 
Budget for Fiscal 1958 in the context, not only of an annual 
fiscal plan, but of a five-year fiscal plan. Such long-range 
planning provides both the Congress and the public with 
advance knowledge concerning the Government’s plan of 
action and furnishes a basis for their participation in the 
promotion of economic growth. 


The 1958 Fiscal Budget 


Three important aspects of the 1958 Budget are note- 
worthy. First, the highest proportion of available financial 
resources is allocated to the purpose of economic develop- 
ment. Second, no new taxes which will directly cause undue 
burden to taxpayers are proposed. Third, it is founded on 
the premise of a balanced budget, particularly in the current 
operating account, borrowing being restricted to financing 
development. 

Since 1953, the amounts assigned annually to economic 
advancement have steadily increased as_ follows: 1953, 
P151.0 million; 1954, P267.7; 1955, P330.9; 1956, P467.0; 
1957 (estimated), P506.6; and 1958 (proposed), P549.7 
million. The capital investment components which operate 
with a multiplier effect are more significant, as follows: for 
1956 (actual), P329.4 million; 1957 (estimated), P322.9; 
and 1958 (proposed), P345.2 million. ‘These capital out- 
lays go to direct productive undertakings such as steel, 
power, coal and cement which are at present within the 
Government’s responsibility, financing, of loan“ programs for 
the private sector, and overhead facilities and services which 
are of importance as a foundation to the productive pro- 
cesses, including transportation and communication. 

Relative program emphasis of the 1958 fiscal plan, in 
the order of amounts of allocation, follows: 

Million Pesos 
1. Economic development ‘P 549.7 
Consisting of: 
Agriculture 
sources 
Commerce and industry 
Transportation and communi- 
cations 
Other economic development .... 
Unallocated reserve 
2. Social development 
Consisting of: 
Education 
Health and medical 
Labor and welfare 
National defense 
Debt service 
General government 


and natural re- 


390.5 


SAS es 


Total expenditures 
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This total expenditure is broken down into P886.1 million 
for current operating expenses and P427.1 for capital out- 
lays. Of this total, appropriation is requested from the 
Congress only with respect to P668.1 million of the General 
Fund estimates, P152.5 million of the Special and Fiduciary 
Fund estimates, and P23.0 million of the Bond Fund. All 
other amounts incorporated in the plan have already been 
authorized by law. 


The sources of financing the 1958 fiscal expenditures 
are: 
Million Pesos 


1. General Fund receipts, based on existing tax 
structure and rates, and net of inter-fund 
transfers 


2.. “Revised Tariff (Code> (2s... .5c-= 30.0 
3. Tax Amnesty and census bills ...............-.. 15.0 
4. Special and fiduciary funds ......-...........-..- 180.7 
Bea ube. borrowiMe'6.0 cccrc: cnconas-ceneeessoeenseee- eee reece 264.0 
Ga ReDATATION SE DLOCCCOS fected tet eessaeree ee eee 24.5 

BT. Gal Pa eres een a a cee eee are P1,313.9 


The Five-Year Fiscal Plan 


These three aspects of the 1958 budget are over- 
shadowed by the 5-Year Fiscal Plan (for the period 1957 
to 1961)—-a landmark in government fiscal planning. 
Tuning yearly budgetary estimates with the 5-Year Fiscal 
Program is in keeping with sound budgetary practices. A 
long-range plan projects national aspirations which are 
expressed in terms of targets. The plan is all embracing 
in that it covers not only the usual general budget but also 
public works, subscription to capital stock of corporations, 
financial investments. loans and all other proposed obliga- 
tions of government. 


By 1961, in proportion to proposed total yearly ex- 
penditures, national defense and general government will 
go down while social development and debt service will 
go up. The emphasis of the Five-Year Fiscal Plan is at- 
tainment to 3 balanced agro-industrial society. The 
financing portion of the program reflects a sound approach. 
The general find receipts are expected to absorb more of 
the financing needs including those of capital outlays, while 
public borrowings are expected to diminish. 


The following fiscal policies and principles will serve 
as controlling guides in the next five years. 1. To main- 
tain a balanced budget for general operations and tg obtain 
revenue sufficient to meet planned obligations. 2. To en- 
gage in a policy of judicious public borrowing to finance 
economic development without impairing monetary stability. 
8. To test every proposed expenditure of public funds 
against the touchstone of the national interest. 4. To 
gear tax policy to the essential financial requirements of 
government for general operations and development pur- 
poses. 5. To make the public debt consistent with econo- 
mic growth. 6. To employ the tariff system as a means 
of offering reasonable protection to domestic producers. 


Fiscal Position of Government 


Public spending. Average spending for the fiscal years 
1955 to 1957 is estimated at P1.5 billion or 16.5 per cent 
of the gross national product for 1955 which is estimated 
at P9.1 billion. This consists of annual expenditures of 
government and government enterprises. The public sector 
absorbs therefore one-sixth to one-fifth of the national out- 
put of goods and services annually. Over two-thirds of 
public outlays are spent by Government for both opera- 
tional and developmental purposes. 
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Economic Review 


Public Revenues. The proportion of the national in- 
come absorbed by taxes is much lower in the Philippines. 
compared to Thailand, Burma and Ceylon. Like in most 
underdeveloped countries, the Phil. Government has been 
collecting more of indirect taxes and less of direct taxes. 
The following sources of revenue continue to provide the 
bulk of government income in 1956: (1) license, business 
and occupation taxes—P157 million; (2) income tax—P141 
million; and (8) specific tax on domestic goods—P133.5 
million. Income from specific tax-on imported goods is. 
heavily dependent on dollar allocations. Revenue and cus- 
toms collections continue to increase over the previous years, 
but very slightly compared to expenditures. The adminis- 
trative costs of collecting a revenue peso has been kept to 
1% centavo and the custom peso to 2 centavos. 

Public boxrowing. Outstanding public debt as of 
September 1956 is P1.5 billion or 16.5 per cent of the gross 
national product. Eight years ago, almost 65 per cent of 
the public debt went to current operating expenditures and 
35 per cent to development. Today the proportion is re- 
versed. Approximately 74 per cent of the public debt was 
incurred by Government. , As of June 30, 1958 Government 
would have accumulated a sinking fund of P179.3 million 
for all bonded and non-bonded debt. For the same period, 
a system of refinancing and sinking funds was programmed 
for the R & D bonds, PW & ED bonds and foreign loans 
that are due for redemption or payment. 


Financing Economic Development 


It has been the practice during the post-war years to 
resort to borrowing or loan finance in meeting the needs 
of development and emergencies involving calamities. 
Actually, receipts are more than enough to meet the re- 
quirements of government. In financing development, the 
banking system is the steady market of practically all 
government bonds. In the case of the public works and 
economic development bonds P764.7 million of the P1 billion 
limit have been approved for issue by the President as of 
1956 and over P252.2 million worth of these bonds have 
been actually sold by the Central Bank. 

A significant theory reflected in the 5-year fiscal plan 
is the shifting of the financing of capital outlays more to 
the tax system thereby reducing public borrowing to strictly 
productive or self-liquidating projects. This method of 
financing can minimize the inflationary effécts of increased 
development spending. 

Maintaining development expenditures will depend on 
increasing revenues. Additional revenues could be realized 
through: (1) a more progressive tax policy and more em- 
phasis on direct taxation, (2) a more efficient tax collec- 
tion in order to collect what is due to the government, and 
(3) improved public attitude on tax consciousness: 


Conclusion 


The budget and the proposals in the fiscal program 
for 1958 are parts of the Five-Year Fiscal Plan. The latter 
aims to bring about better economic deals and opportunities 
to the people. The budget and the budget process are 
the authorizing and implementing tools. The 1958 budget 
contains P1.1 billion worth of durable and nondurable goods 
and services required for the next fiscal year. The general 
appropriation bill recommends P744.3 million of new obliga- 
tional authority for all funds combined. The practice .of 
reviewing annual budgets in relation to private activities 
and in terms of the needs of the country in the next few 
years will be continued. Eventually, the present sacrifices 
of the people, particularly of the taxpayers, will be reward- 
ed with new services and improved health, education, and 


security—in other words, the attainment ‘of economic and 
social development. 
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ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE PHILIPPINES’ MOUNTAIN PROVINCE 


By Alberto Crespillo (St. Louis College, Baguio) 


The primitive people of the Mountain Province (Luzon, 
Philippines) who were once economically self-sufficient, are 
now plunged by the impact of civilization into a state of 
poverty never known by them before. In spite of the in- 
troduction of Christian culture, and the establishment of 
self-government and of mass education, the native inhabitant 
of these mountains has not improved his economic life. 
He lives in a small house of one room. He covers himself 
with only one piece of loin cloth or skirt. He eats a bowl 
of boiled rice or some pieces of boiled sweet potatoes. He 
tills a small patch of rice field cut out of the sides of the 
mountain, and a patch of hillside for the raising of some 
root crops. He raises a few pigs, some fowls, and owns a 
carabao here and then. His previous possessions may con- 
sist in a gong of brass, a string of azato beads, a necklace 
of colored beads, one or two pieces of gold, a Chinese 
porcelain, and or a belt of cut sea-shells, His luxury is 
idleness and the occasional drinking of potent rice wine 
and occasional feasting on meat. His goodness is expressed 
in the observance of old-time laws, the keeping of the 
traditions, and the performance of pagan rites in the wor- 
ship of his deitigs and the spirits of his ancestors. He is 
very_reluctant to change. But he is absolutely tolerant of 
other people’s ways. Where his self-interest -is involved, 
he is willing to meet other people half-way, specially the 
Christian missionaries who use material means as a first 
step in bringing about a spiritual transformation. ‘The 
other means adopted by the missionaries is persistent indoc- 
trination of the young. 

Qur economic problem today is how these mountain 
people may live the abundant life. Mother nature is very 
generous to these people although the land is mountainous. 
There is practically no spot in the region that is not fertile, 
nor rich in mineral deposits. But no consumable wealth 
is produced because the natives lack the know-how, nor do 
they have the facilities for the production of wealth. And 
even when they have the facilities, specially capital money 
or capital goods, they are hindered primitive inertia, by 
backward customs, and by superstition, to utilize to ad- 


vantage said capital money or capital goods. They are 


likely to spend said money and said goods in luxurious 
feasting for the purpose of makibalning: or gaining prestige 
in the community. 


What is needed, therefore, is, First: a program of 
education that emphasizes the economic phase of life. As 
the people are taught the Christian way in religion and 
in morals, they should also be taught new methods of pro- 
duction, the raising of new and more abundant food crops, 
the scientific raising of food animals, the creation of home 
industries, and the use of machines that save human labor. 
Such education should be furnished in farm schools that 
should be put up in place of the many academic elementary 
schools: in farmers’ cooperatives that should be put up 
under government initiative; in monthly community as- 
semblies organized by political leaders; and in adult educa- 
tion societies that should be organized with government and 
civic support. 

In the farm schools that should be established in place 
of the academic elementary schools, a curriculum which 
prepares the young to be efficient producers of consumable 
goods should be enforced, and the native dialects should 
be utilized as the medium of instruction. Six years of 


such schooling would be sufficient to prepare the native of 
the Mountain Province to become a better farmer than his 
parents were. And in at least every sub-province a higher 
school should be established by the government for some 
of the young to prepare themselves for leadership in the 
economic field. Im such higher schools, which may be com- 
bination farm and yocational schools, the young may be 
taught the use of modern methods of production and of 
marketing. They will be taught the use of machinery and 
such scientific methods as would tend to improve produc- 
tion. standards and the consequent living standards. 

Along with the organization of farmers cooperatives, 
the FACOMA can be further extended in the Mountain 
Provinée to enable the leading farmers to forge ahead in 
the improvement of production, such production that will 
encourage others to engage in progressive economic activi- 
ties. 

Along with the. progressive change in the methods of 
production should be a change in the manner of transporta- 
tion. Unless modern means of transportation is available 
the increased and improved products of the labor of the 
people would be of not much benefit to the people if said 
products are not distributed in the easiest and’ most efficient 
manner. With the inability to market goods goes dis- 
couragement and the failure of whatever enlightened pro- 
gram is undertaken. So, more and better roads have got 
to be constructed linking together the many varied mountain 
communities, and the said communities linked with the 
lowland provinces around. The government may well lay a 
program of road construction to bring about this salutary 
effect. ; 

In considering the economic improvement of the moun- 
tain or Igorot community, one must not overlook the fact 
that there are old established and. long tried methods of 
production, as in the rice culture of the natives, which 
cannot easily be changed without doing harm to the simple 
economy of the people. While experimentation and study 
along new methods of production and the introduction of 
new varieties of crops, a study of the old methods should 
be undertaken hand in hand with the new in order that 
only the best be adopted. When we say “best” we mean 
such methods as would bring about the greatest number 
at the least cost of human effort. In the mountains we 
can produce excellent palay of a variety only found in the 
region, but this is raised at the expense of enormous 
human energy. And if this is impossible, it would there- 
fore be wise to change the variety in order that a greater 
amount of palay could be produced without so much human 
effort; or the same time could be economized for the pro- 
duction of goods other than palay. 

The people are slow to try the production of many: 
crops becatse either they do not know how to produce 
them successfully or they doe not consume such crops. Ex- 
perimental stations may well be established in the ‘province 
by the government in order to show the people how crops 
best fitted to the region are successfully raised. This should 
include such fruit crops as are easily raise in the mountains, 
for example, mandarin oranges and other citrus crops. 
The good money return from the raising of such crops 
would be enough incentive for the people to raise them: 

Along with experimental stations and nurseries should 
be breeding stations, specially of domestic fowls and of 
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EXPANSION OF MALAYAN AIRLINE 


One of the finest small airlines in the world, Malayan 
Airways Ltd., with its enviable record of 10 years’ service 
without the slightest injury to more than 1,000,000 passen- 
gers it has carried, is to be. expanded with British and 
Australian resources and money. Britain’s BOAC and 
Australia’s Qantas airlines are to become the major share- 
holders with 51% of the shares. In post-war years, airline 
travel has opened-up the Federation of Malaya to an extent 
which was inconceivable only a few years ago. Today twin- 
engine Dakota aircraft carrying passengers and freight criss- 
cross this country of hot, steaming jungles as frequently as 
buses do in Western countries. Fast communications have 
brought new wealth and prosperity to small towns which 
for centuries have lived in isolation, cut-off and remote 
from the outside world. 


Now, the capital invested in Malayan Airways Ltd. 
is to ‘be increased from the present M$2,500,000 to 
M$8,000,000. This will mean more than trebling the cur- 
rent number of shares—from 250,000 to 800,000. The 
public of Malaya and Borneo are to be offered 250,000 of 
the shares. BOAC and Qantas combined will hold a share 
capital of just over M$4,000,000. The Federation of 
Malaya and Singapore Governments are each to buy 50,000 
shares for M$500,000; and the three Borneo Governments 
are jointly to buy another 50,000. That a _ substantial 
amount of British capital is to be invested in this airline 
indicates, far more than any words, the faith that British 
financiers have in the future of Malaya, Singapore and the 
Borneo territories. 


The majority of the airline pilots in Malayan Airways 
are Britons but one Malayan captain has already taken 
over command and this policy of training Malayans to take 
over top posts will continue in the future. Im fact, the 
second pilot in all Malayan Airways planes these days is 
an Asian. The new company has undertaken to make pro- 
vision for training and promotion schemes “to ensure the 
fullest practicable employment and advancement of locally 
domiciled staff, who have the appropriate basic qualifica- 
tions, compatible with the maintenance of proper standards 
of safety and efficiency.” The company will tell the Gov- 
ernments when necessary how it recruits, trains. and 
promotes air crews and certificated ground maintenance 
staff. In addition, it is bound by the 10-year agreement, 
just signed, to consider any proposals by the Government 
for improving this staff advancement scheme and to co- 
operate in implementing mutually agreed proposals. 


During the first seven years, the Malayan Governments 


may not grant or facilitate the grant to any person of a 
licence to operate a similar service. Under the new set-up, 


pigs, rabbits, sheep, and goats. We cannot expect indivi- 

duals to put up such stations, nor do we have capitalists 

willing and able to capitalize large-scale crop or animal 

ae with such stations. The government alone can do 
is. 

The mountain community cannot economically improve 
unless the people therein are first made to be conscious of 
the changed conditions the taking place of which they 
cannot avert. The people must change. Hence, the need 
of schooling, of experimentation, of travel, and of thrift 
and savings. Much depends on the government. And the 


government must be in the hands of enlightened and patrio- 
tic leaders. 


too, the control of the Federation Government’s own Federa- 
tion Air Service will be passed to the reconstituted Malayan 
Airways. Today the Federation Air Service, which 
operates single-engine, sturdy Beaver aircraft, is run by 
the State-owned Malayan Railways. This service was form- 
ed a few years ago at the height of the Emergency in 
Malaya to get passengers into tiny townships which did 
not have their own airports. A Beaver is able to land on 
a very small grass strip. With the improvement of the 
Emergency situation, there has been a substantial reduction 
of flights during the last two years. Many Malayans who, 
however, still use these Beavers hope that this service will 
not lose its character when it is taken over by a parent 
company. 

One of the novelties of flying by Beaver is that a 
passenger can go to a grass landing strip “on speck”, and 
if there is a seat, buy a ticket from the pilot, just like 
skipping onto a bus or tram. No swanky airline offices for 
the Federation Air Service, no booking clerks and attrac- 
tive hostesses, but at the same time it has an air of in- 
formality and charm which has endeared itself to everyone 
who has ever flown by them. The Beavers perform an 
invaluable service, especially along Malaya’s east coast 
where travel by road is not always as comfortable as it 
might be and where distances are often lengthy between 
towns. 

No country in the world is more air-conscious than that 
of Malaya. Now that Kuala Lumpur’s new international 
airport is completed, it has already established itself as a 
most popular visiting place for thousands of Malayans, who 
delight in watching planes take off and land. 

Then, too, there are thousands of aborigines (jungle 
folk living in isolated settlements) in Malaya who have 
travelled by aeroplane but never seen a motor car or a 
train. When the Communist terrorists in Malaya threa- 
tened to intimidate aborigine tribes, the Government fre- 
quently organised mass evacuation of them to another 
reserve. This was more often than not done by helicopters 
or light RAF planes and between them the whole villages 
were airlifted from one place to another. Stories are often 
told in Kuala Lumpur of aborigines who, at the sight of 
their first motor-car or passenger bus have been terrified 
to enter maintaining that these machines are unsafe; yet, 
ask them to take a flight in a helicopter or any other type 
of aircraft and they will be delighted to accept “at the 
drop of a hat” without the slightest qualms about safety. 

Air-mindedness in Malaya is undoubtedly the outcome 
of Malaya’s emergency, now in its 10th year. Through dire 
necessity of getting people from A to B with the utmost 
speed and safety, the country’s air services have developed 
at a speed out of all proportion to the time it has taken to 
reach today’s achievements. And in the next 10 years, 
strides forwards are perhaps going to be even greater 
with the backing of two of the world’s major airlines. It 
is no secret that several ambitious schemes are afoot ready 
to be introduced in the near future. With Malaya’s fast- 
growing population—today 6,250,000 but a figure which will 
probably doubled in the next 15 to 20 years—the need is 
most vital for ambitious plans to be made now if air traffic 
is to keep in step with the demand which will be made 
on it. The Malayan Prime Minister, Tengku Abdul Rahman, 
has welcomed the. offer by Britain, and Australia to put 
substantial capital into building up Malayan Airways and 
has pledged that their confidence in this country will not 
be unrewarded. 
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FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
& GOLD MARKETS 


U.S.$ 
T.T. es Notes Notes 
May High Low High Low 
5 $582 58142 58116 58044 
6 582 58145 58146 58038 
7 58214 58134 58114 58034 
8 58245 582 58145 58056 
9 58244 582 58158 58038 
10 582 5813g 58038 5794 


D.D. rates: High 5814, Low 58014. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$4,420,000; 


Notes cash US$465,000, forward 
US$2,030,000; D.D. US$350,000. The 
market remained quiet. The T.T. 


market registered a decline in business. 
In the Notes market, speculative posi- 
tions averaged US$1%4 million per day; 
there was no demand from Communist 
agents. Interest favoured sellers and 
aggregated HK$5.00 per US$1,000. The 
D.D. market was also very quiet. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 1.765—1.76, Japan 
0.0142—0.0141, Malaya 1.876—1.878, 
South Vietnam 0.06944, Laos 0.051, 
Cambodia 0.0825, Thailand 0.268— 
0.2673, Indonesia 0.0952—0.078. Sales: 
Pesos 220,000, Yen 62 million, Malayan 
$250,000, Piastre 8 million, Kip 5 mil- 
lion, Rial 5 million, Baht 3 million, 
Rupiah 150,000. There was a heavy 
drop in Rupiah rates due to the inten- 
sified civil war in Indonesia; few busi- 
ness reported. 


Chinese Exchange: People’s Yuan 
notes quoted $1.40—1.20 per Yuan. 
Taiwan Dollar notes quoted $0.138— 
0.185 per Dollar, and remittances 
0.1365—0.134. 


Bank Notes: Highest and lowest rates 
per foreign currency unit in HK$: Eng- 
land 16.15—16.12, Australia 12.40, New 
Zealand 14.44—14.43, Egypt 10.05, 
East Africa 15.00, South Africa 15.87— 
15.85, West Africa 13.00, Jamaica 
13.50, Gibraltar 13.50, Malta 12.50, 
Cyprus 12.50, Fiji 10.00, India 1.1772— 
1.1771, Pakistan 0.795, Ceylon 0.955— 
0.945, Burma 0.54, Malaya 1.842— 
1.829, Canada 5.9625—5.935, Cuba 
5.00, Argentina 0.125, Brazil 0.052, 
Peru 0.26, Mexico 0.40, Philippines 
1.815—1.8075, Switzerland 1.34, West 
Germany 1.36, Italy 0.0091—0.009, 
Belgium 0.106, Sweden 1.02, Norway 
0.72, Denmark 0.77, Netherlands 1.45, 
France 0.0126—0.0125, Scuth Vietnam 
0.073—0.0722, Laos 0.051, Cambodia 
0.083—0.082, New Guinea 1.00, Indo- 
nesia 0.087—0.064, Thailand 0.263— 
0.261, Macao 1.005, Japan 0.01465— 
0.014375. 


Gold Market 


May High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
5 $252%% 25258 Low 263 
6 253 25256 
7 25316 25234 
8 25344 25234 2633, High 
9 25314 25234 
10 25234 25242 


Opening and closing prices were both 
at 252%, and the highest and lowest 
253% and 252%. The market was 
very quiet; speculative activity was at 
the minimum and cash dealings much 
reduced. Interest favoured sellers and 
aggregated 63 HK cents per 10 taels of 
.945 fine. Tradings averaged 4,800 
taels per day and amounted to 28,800 
taels for the week, in which 7,690 taels 
were cash (2,090 taels listed and 5,600 
taels arranged). Positions taken by 
speculators averaged 6,900 taels per 
day. Imports from Macao totalled 
7,500 taels. Exports amounted to 8,000 
taels (6,500 taels to Singapore and 
1,500 taels to Rangoon). Differences 
paid for local and Macao .99 fine were 
HK$12.50—12.10 and 11.50 respective- 
ly per tael of .945 fine. Cross rates 
were US$38.01—38.00 per fine ounce: 
indents were quoted at 38.02 cif 
Macao. US double eagle old and new 
coins quoted at $263 and 230 respec- 
tively ver coin, English Sovereigns $59 
per coin, and Mexican gold coins $275 
per coin. Silver Market: 200 taels of 
bar silver traded at $5.60 per tael, and 
500 dollar coins at $3.60 per coin. 
Twenty-cent silver coins quoted $2.77 
per five coins. 


HONGKONG STOCKS 
AND SHARES 


Last week’s market opened bouyant 
with prices firming and transactions 
mounting during the first two days. 
The steady advance of most shares in 
the past few weeks was checked by a 
new wave of profit-taking during the 
second. half-week. Consequently, clos- 
ing rates for many popular shares were 
lower than those of the previous week; 
drops however were only fractional be- 
cause there was no selling pressure. 
The volume of business also reduced 
towards week-end: Monday, $808,000; 
Tuesday, $939,000; Wednesday, 
$705,000; Thursday, $564,000; Friday, 
$264,000. 


Interest was still centred chiefly on 
Lands, Realties, Hotels, Utilities and 
Stores. Lands, Trams, Yaumatis and 
Telephones were slightly lower at the 
close but Realties, Hotels, Lights and 
Electrics remained very firm. Dairy 
Farms lost 10¢ on the week but demand 
was still strong towards week-end. 
Watsons were very active and _ prices 
were firm throughout the week. Wharves 
and Docks were at a very low price 
level; buyers were not very keen pro- 
bably on account of the uncertain 
business prospects these companies are 
facing. Wheelocks however retained a 
limited volume of business and steady 
price. 


The undertone at the close was steady 
with buyers assuming a wait-and-see 
attitude. There was no news of any 
reduction of interest rates in the local 
money market. 


Esti- 
mated 
Share May 2 Last Week’s Rate Up & Down Dividend Yield 
Highest Lowest Closing (%) 
AK: Bank: 7380 785 715 775 —$5 $42 5.45 
Union Ins = m3n XD 72.50 s XD 71.50 XD 71.50 firm $3.40 4.76 
Lombard ei 30 _ = 30b quiet $2 6.67 
Wheelock a 6 6.10 6 6.05 +5ce Te 12.40 
105 105 102 102 b —$3 $9 8.82 
42 42 40 41s —$1 $2 4.88 
11.60 11.80 s 11.50 b 11.60 steady $1 8.62 
33 33 32.50 32.50 —S50c $2.40 7.38 
1.55 s 1.55 1.525 1.55 firm 15¢ 9.68 
18.80 19.20 18.80 18.80 firm $1.50 7.98 
24.90 25 24.70 24.70 —20¢ $1.90 7.69 
112b 113 s 112 113 s steady $9 7.96 
96.50 97.50 95.50 96s —50c $7.50 7.81 
18.10 XD 17.60 18.10 XD 17.50 +20c $1.10 6.29 
26.80 27 26.90 26.90 +10c $1.90 7.03 
26.60 26.70 26.30 26.40 —20c $1.50 5.62 
€enment = 23.50 22.60 22.50 22.60 —90c $3 13.27 
Dairy Farm one 16.60 16.70 16.40 16.50 s —10e $1.80 10.91 
Watson: * == 10.80 10.80 10.70 10.80 firm $1 9.26 
Yangtsze -—-—. 5.30 b 5.40 5.30 5.35 b +5e 65c 12.15 | 
Allied Inv ---— 440s 440s 4.30 440s steady 25¢ 5.68 
HK & FE Inv — 10.20 10.20 10.10 b 10.20 n steady 80c 7.84 
1.325 1.35 1.325 1.325 b steady 20¢ 15.09 
460s 455 4.525 4.55 —Se 50c 10.99 | 
8.60 s 8.60 8.30 b 8.60 steady $1 11.63 
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HONGKONG STOCK EXCHANGE 
IN APRIL 


The volume of business showed a very 
slight improvement over April 1957, but 
buyers appeared reluctant ‘to extend 
their commitments and sellers are con- 
tent to wait for higher rates. A few 
counters registered increases but, on the 
whole, prices were stable with fractional 
rises in some of the more popular 
stocks. Towards the latter part of the 
month Allied Investors’ attracted atten- 
tion and recorded an appreciable rise. 
Hongkong Hotels showed a steady up- 
ward tendency and registered an in- 
crease of over $1 during the month. 


Banks and Insurances: Hongkong 
Banks were in demand at approximately 
the rate ruling at last month’s close, 
but buyers of Unions held off despite 
an increased profit, leaving rates un- 
changed. Investment Companies: A 
sudden demand developed for Allied 
Investors during the last week of the 
month and prices showed an appreciable 
rise. Shipping: Demand for Wheelocks 
was not sustained but rates showed a 
slight improvement. Docks & Wharves: 
Trading was upon a lighter scale with 
the exception of Kowloon Wharf shares 
recording more sales, and were marked 
down sharply ex dividend but recovered 
later. .China Providents continued in 
demand and volume of trading was 
maintained. Lands & Hotels: While 
deals in Hongkong Hotels showed a 
falling off in volume rates improved and 


Hongkong Lands showed increased 
volume and higher rates. Trading in 
Humphreys showed a slight improve- 


ment with rates unchanged. Great acti- 
vity was displayed during the 2nd week 
in Realtys which recorded improvement 
both in volume and rates. Public 
Utilities: Hongkong Trams were active 
at higher levels, while the two Ferry 
Companies and China Lights reported 
a falling off in volume. The demand 
for Hongkong Electrics and Telephones 
continued and both shares showed gains. 
Industrials: Business was negligible, 
with a few Caldbecks changing hands. 
Stores: Dairy Farms, Watsons and Lane 
‘Crawfords were more active and re- 
corded gains. .Miscellaneous: Business 
was negligible. Cottons: With the ex- 
ception of small parcels of textiles and 
Nanyangs this section was featureless. 
Rubbers: Amalgamated and Rubber 
Trusts led in a moderately active mar- 
ket with Amalgamated registering 
higher rates. 


Dividend and Bonus announcements 
were made by Union Insurance Society 
of Canton, Ltd., Peak Tramways Co., 
Ltd., China Light & Power Co., Ltd., 
Amoy Canning Corporation (H.Ke) 
Ltd., Caldbeck Macgregor & Co., .Ltd., 
China Entertainment & Land Invest- 
ment Co., Ltd. and Shanghai Kelantan 
Rubber Estates (1925) Ltd. 


Business during the month: $11,651,- 


405. Business in 1957: $147,621,871. 
Business during Jan.-April 1958: 
$48,859,654. Business in April 1957: 
$11,159,699. 


BUSINESS DURING THE MONTH 
Qty. of Shares 


Union Insurance __-- tes 720 
China Underwriter ----- = 
Allied Investor 
Yangtsze ae 
H.K. & Far East Inv. 
Union Waterboat ---- 


Asia Navigation —- 500 
Wheelock Marden - 41,414 
Wharf Co, >= — _ 2,820 
C. Provident --- - 27,245 
Te Dock. == 1,750 
Shanghai Dock -_--— = 400 
H.K. & S. Hotels -_-- 91,550 
H.K. Land ___-----— 22,974 
Humphreys 8,000 
Realty . --__- _ 146,000 
H.K. Tram _ 54,744 
Star Ferry, — 385 
Yaumati Ferry 2,921 
China Light -__-- 46,909 
H.K, Electric __ 50,949 
Telephone senes= 42,315 
Caldbeck (Ord.) 891 
Cement, = 16,750 
Metal Industries 1,100 
Dairy Farm 53,228 
Watson 9) oo 28,448 
ene Crawtora. ee ee 13,900 
Sincere — 952 
Sun) (Coo == 390 
Kwong Sang Hong _- 5 
Vibro: Ping == 100 
Mextiles 0. 6,500 
Nanyang Sh 3,000 
Rubber 

Amalgamated -Rubber —-----------_-_---- 295,127 
Ayer Tawah --__ 10,000 
Java-Consolidated Be VR) 
Rubber Trust — — 22,332 
S’hai Kelantan 


Sungala 


SINGAPORE SHARES 


With the exception of Industrials the 
market during the week ended May 2 
behaved very reasonably in face of the 
lowest rubber price for some three and 
a half years, to which was added the 
surprise fall of $4 per picul in the 
tin price on Wednesday. Both com- 
modities had, however, reacted upwards 
by the close, with the metal price put- 
ting on $3.50 on the final day following 
the decision of the Tin Council to main- 
tain the present overall cut in produc- 
tion. 

Industrials resumed the previous 
weeék’s decline at the opening and prices 
were sharply depressed on Thursday. 
This was followed by a modest rally on 
the final day which managed to raise 
quotations to levels slightly above the 
lowest of the year. This section ac- 
counted for the bulk of the turnover 
for the week which can be described as 
only fair. Sime Darby: eased from $1.52% 
to $1.47% without attracting a- buyer. 
Cold Storage slipped from 86 cents to 
83 cents but closed with fair support 
at this level. Opening at $2.32% Gam- 
mons dropped to $2.05, but then re- 
covered to $2.10 and later to $2.20 cum 
all. Transactions were also recorded at 
$2.00 ex rights. A bright feature was 
Malayan Cement which held steady 
around -$1.82%. 

Tins reacted far less violently than 
Industrials and on balance declines were 
small. This section closed fully steady 
slightly above the week’s lowest level. 
Austral Amalgamated eased to 11/- but 
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Economic Review 


then recovered to 11/1% and Berjuntai 
changed hands down to 12/6 before re- 
covering to 12/10%, compared with 
13/- at the opening. Kuala Kampar 
shed 9d to 28/3 but had regained 6d 
at the close. Lower Perak held steady 
around 12/7%, but Rantau eased to 
$1.37%. 

Rubbers were an uninspiring market 
throughout and there was a complete 
absence of buyers by the time the com- 
modity reached its lowest point. Signs 
of any improvement were hard to de- 
tect even at the close. Turnover was 
particularly small. Principal losses 
were suffered by Amalgamated Malay 
(7% cents), Batu Lintang (17% cents), 
Kempas (5 cents), Mentakab (5 cents), 
Pajam (4 cents), and Parit Perak (15 
cents). Sterling Rubbers were equally 
dull with Bagan.Serai easing to 2/5 with 
further sellers, Bertam to 2/4% and 
Craigielea to 9d. Malacca Rubber 
moved sharply down to 20/6 as did 
United Sua Betong to 47/6. 

The Loan Section remained quietly 
steady with a few transactions within 
quotations. 

Overseas investments came in for 
very modest -attention with some in- 
terest being shown in Coppers at cur- 
rently depressed levels. 


TRADE REPORTS 


The stock situation 
modity markets improved with more 
imports of metals, paper and other 
merchandise from Japan, UK, Europe 
and US during the first 10 days of this 
month. .Trading however was quiet be- 
cause reexports to SE Asia remained 
on a restrained scale. Consequently, 
inward shipments far exceeded outward 
consignments both in value and in ton- 
nage. 

Trade with China—Imports of food- 
stuffs from the Mainland remained 
heavy consisting mostly of canned food, 
frozen food, vegetables, eggs, fruits, 
poultry and live hogs. Consignments 
of light industrial products such as 
cotton textiles, paper, chemicals, -elec- 
tric appliances were also numerous but 
each shipment was limited to a small 
quantity. Supply of tea, garlic, rosin, 
bamboo cane, aniseed star, woodoil and 
other popular produce was still restrict- 
ed; reexports of these items to Europe 
and other buyers were limited to small 
lots anyway because large scale pur- 
chases were made _ by buyers direct. 
from Peking or negotiated through their. 
HK agents for shipments from China 
to various destinations. 

According to reports from Canton, 
business totalling HK$520 million had 
been concluded at the. Export Com- 
modity Exhibition there up to May 7th. 
HK businessmen bought mostly light 
industrial products for méeting local 
consumption. Several local firms which 
have connections in Europe and other 
markets also managed to get many 
ceffers from Canton for direct shipments 
of feather, egg products and other pro- 
duce to various destinations. A few 


in local com- 
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European firms even obtained agency 
contracts for marketing a number of 
unpopular Chinese handicrafts and light 
industrial products in Europe. 

Trade with Japan—Japan bought only 
a few hundred tons of scrap metals 
and a few items of produce from the 
local market. The signing of. the 
Anglo-Japanese Trade Pact and the re- 
laxation of import restrictions in Japan 
did not stimulate HK-Japan trade to 
any appreciable extent. Imports from 
Japan remained active but the volume 
also reduced. Inward shipments aver- 
aged only about 400 tons per vessel 
and consisted chiefly of cotton textiles, 
cement, sugar, metals, sundries and 
other consumer goods for the local 
population rather than for buyers. 

Trade with UK—UK textilemen con- 
tinued to attack the exploitation of 
‘cheap’ labour in HK while their re- 
presentatives conducted _ restriction- 
talks with Pakistan and Indian dele- 
gates. On the question of labour con- 
ditions, Mr. Alan lLennox-Boyd, the 
tecretary of State for the Colonies said, 
“It we start trying to equate labour 
conditions everywhere as an essential 
ingredient of international trade, the 
United Kingdom might find itself in 
some difficulties in its own overseas 
markets. Meanwhile, HK continued to 
import from UK far more merchandise 
than export to UK. During the first 10 
days of this month, imports of auto- 
mobiles, dairy products, cigarettes, cot- 
ton and woollen piecegoods, metals, 
cosmetics and provisions totalled about 
6,000 tons while exports of cotton 
goods, rubber shoes, torch, plastics, 
seagrass products and sawn timber did 
not even reach 2,000 tons; the differ- 
ence in value is even more prominent. 

Trade with Europe—Cargo move- 
ments between HK and Europe remain- 
ed active but the volume declined. Im- 
ports consisted chiefly of paper, metals, 
machinery, dairy products, glass, chemi- 
cals, rayon goods, frozen food, canned 
food and other provisions; consignments 
were limited to small lots because 
dealers here cut down their bookings 
on account of uncertain reexports to 
SE Asia. Exports of HK products to 
West Germany, Norway and other Euro- 
pean countries remained on a restrained 
scale. Demand from Europe for pro- 
duce was weak. 

Trade with US—Several local firms 
suffered considerable losses in their ex- 
ports of shirts to US because over 
100,000 dozen shirts had been rejected 
and returned to HK on the ground 
that these shirts were not up to sample 
standard. In spite of the fact that HK 
shipments of shirts and other local pro- 
ducts to US are much lower in tonnage 
and value than HK imports from US, 
many American businessmen _ see in 
increased shipments of HK goods to 
US a new threat to the American in- 
dustry! A trade magazine, Textile 
World, said that HK prices were even 
lower than Japanese prices and that 
US textilemen were worried because 
HK was under no voluntary export re- 
strictions. The magazine gave follow- 
ing figures on imports from HK for the 
last two years: 


1956 1957 
Damask-type 
napery 5,630 lbs 28,000 lbs 
Bedsheets 0 151,611 
Terry towels 7,880 229,320 
Cotton towels 47,498 374,410 
Shirts 143,478 2,507,431 
Otherapparel 54,669 2,097,182 
Trade with Thailand—Over 10,000 


tons of rice and large consignments of 
beans, maize, teak, hide, groundnut oil, 
salt, sundry provisions and live cattle 
reached here during the 10-day period. 
Indents for rice were raised on account 
of the firm world prices. Bangkok’s 
purchases from here however con- 
stituted chiefly of orders for HK manu- 
factured paint, cloth, torch, wheat flour, 
and other products. Quantities involv- 
ed were also limited to small lots. 
Compared with other SE Asian coun- 
tries, Thailand is the second best cus- 
tomer of HK, next only to Malaya. 

Trade with Indonesia—During the 
first three months this year, Indonesia 
remained the second best SE Asian cus- 
tomer of HK but on account of the 
war between Djakarta and Revolution- 
ary forces, shipments from here to 
Indonesian ports dwindled during the 
past few weeks. The bombing of ships 
in Indonesian waters by the Kebels 
turther discouraged traders from send- 
ing vessels and merchandise to Celebes, 
Halmahera and the Southern Moluccas 
where ground actions by rebel armed 
forces are planned. The Revolutionary 
Government however promised to con- 
sider compensation payments for losses 
suffered by foreign ships in East Indo- 
nesian waters as a result of its air 
force attacks. Dr. S. Sumitro, Minis- 
ter of Trade, Shipping and Communica- 
tions, also said in a statement he made 
at Manodo in North Celebes and. re- 
leased in Singapore and Manila: “The 
Revolutionary Government wishes to ex- 
press its profound sorrow and sympa- 
thies to the families and next-of-kin of 
those who lost their lives as a result 
of these attacks. To all who received 
bodily injury or material damages, my 
Government wishes to extend sincere 
apologies.” Dr. Sumitro however add- 
ed that the aerial attacks would con- 
tinue against targets of military and 
economic importance. He also warned 
foreign shipowners to refrain from 
serving Indonesian seaports unless pro- 
vided with specific clearances issued by 
the Revolutionary Government. 


Meanwhile, war risk insurance rates 
for shipments destined for Indonesian 
ports were increased 28-fold. The pre- 
vailing rate at the end of April was 
40 cents per $100 for Makassar; last 
week, it jumped to $11 per $100. Even 
this rate is liable to fluctuation daily 
and subject to confirmation from Lon- 
don. General war risk rates for ship- 
ments destined for Indonesian ports 
are non-existent. Rates vary according 
to-port of destination, nature of cargo, 
and even the reputation of the con- 
signee in the commercial, shipping and 
financial world. 

Trade with Malaya—Exports of food- 
stuffs and HK manufactures as well as 
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reexports of consumer goods of Ameri- 
can, British and Japanese origins re- 
mained active during the first week but 
the volume was reduced last week as the 
civil war in Indonesia intensified thus 
restricting the flow of merchandise 
from Malayan ports to Djakarta and 
other Indonesian markets. Many ships 
cancelled sailings from Malaya and 
Singapore to Indonesian ports on ac- 
count of the bombings in Indonesian 
waters; several thousand tons of cargo 
for Indonesia was unloaded and strand- 
ed in Singapore and Malayan ports. 

Trade with the Philippines—Manila 
importers could not obtain enough for- 
eign exchange from authorities there 
for various purchases. Consequently, 
orders reached here covered only small 
lots of steel plates, used gunny bags 
and other essentials consisting chiefly of 
HK made textiles and metalware. 
Manila is considering to obtain a US$30 
million loan from US to strengthen the 
foreign exchange reserve. 

Trade with Korea—Orders from Seoul 
covered only insignificant quantities of 
paper, chemicals and rayon yarn. Im- 
ports of Korean yarn and staples also 
remained sluggish. _-The Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry in Seoul an- 
nounced that Korean trade _ centres 
would be established in Hongkong and 
Singapore to promote Korean trade 
with SE Asia. 

Trade with Taiwan—There were more 
enquiries than orders from Taiwan for 
paper, chemicals arid other consumer 
goods. Demand seemed to be very keen 
probably on account of the fact that 
the new exchange rates there had sti- 
mulated commodity prices in Taiwan 
but on the other hand, imports there 
at the new rates were also more ex- 
pensive. 

Reports from Taiwan indicated that 
the adoption of the new foreign ex- 
change control policy failed to eliminate 
black market transactions in foreign 
exchange. Immediately after the an- 
nouncement:of the new policy, com- 
modity prices began a sharp rise be- 
cause traders were hoarding supplies 
in view of the increased cost of re- 
plenishments. Government then tigh- 
tened the credit control which succeed- 
ed to curb the advance of commodity 
prices to a certain extent. Black mar- 
ket rate for US dollars was also brought 
down from T$43 to about T$41 per 
US$1. The official rate last week was 
about T$36 to US$1. 

Trade with Cambodia—Phnompenh 
shipped here several thousand tons of 
rice and substantial quantities of 
maize, beans and other staples. Ex- 
ports from here to Cambodia however 
remained sluggish. Orders from Phnom- 
penh covered only small lots of metals 
and paper. Authorities there allocated 
the bulk of import foreign exchange 
for direct imports from US and Japan. 

Trade with Laos—Orders from Vien- 
tiane were mostly for HK manufactured 
metalware and cotton goods. Authori- 
ties there also maintained the policy 
of buying paper, metals, chemicals and 
other essentials direct from manufac- 
turing countries whenever possible. 
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Trade with Burma was discouraging- 
ly quiet. Shortage of foreign exchange 
in Rangoon restricted Burma’s pur- 
chases trom HK and other sources to 
only the most important. supplies and 
necessities. 

Trade with Ceylon was also quiet due 
mainly to Colombo’s direct trade with 
Peking. Exports from here to Ceylon 
totalled about 1,500 tons consisting 
chiefly of chilli, plastics, cotton goods, 
camphor products and metalware pur- 
chased during the previous month. 


= * = s 


Produce—The spot market registered 
only selective demand from Japan, UK, 
Europe and other buyers for maize, 
sesame, cassia, groundnut, citronella oil, 
chilli, beans, tea, and camphor products. 
Many dealers who went to Canton ob- 
tained offers for forward shipments of 
feather, woodoil, egg products and other 
popular staples. They were still nego- 
tiating these transactions with various 
overseas buyers at the end of last 
week. 

Metals—The supply situation im- 
proved with arrivals from US, UK, 
Europe and Japan. Demand from China 
remained selective and buying offers 
were still very low. Exports to SE 
Asia also slowed down. Thailand 
bought small lots of structural steels, 
nails and steel plate; Laos absorbed 
some iron pipes; Cambodia favoured 
iron wire rods; and Philippines took 
insignificant quantities of steel plates. 
Prices in the.local market however 
remained firm encouraging local dealers 
to book more steel plates from Europe, 
galvanized iron sheet and box strap- 
pings from Japan, zine sheets from 
Australia, and waste waste from US 
and UK. China shipped here a small 
quantity of round bars; shipments of 
nails to the local market were curtailed 
because Peking sent this item direct 
to SE Asia. 

Paper—Both Korea and Taiwan sent 
here more enquiries than orders. Seoul 
buyers were not keen while Taiwan 
buyers considered prices too high on 
account of the new exchange rates 
there. Interest covered only a few 
items including art printing, woodfree 
printing, manifold, cellophane. Demand 
from SE Asia was quiet. Only Cam- 
bodia was interested in woodfree, 
cigarette in ream, duplex and straw 
boards mostly of Japanese and Chinese 
origins. Local demand for Chinese 
paper remained strong encouraging 
dealers to book about $10 million worth 
of straw board, caps, kraft, manifold, 
sulphite, woodfree, flint and poster from 
Canton. 

Industrial Chemicals—Taiwan  en- 
quired for sodium hydrosulphite, petro- 
latum and gum copal but made no pur- 
chase. The market however was kept 
active by local demand for sodium bi- 
carbonate, sodium nitrate, caustic soda, 
lithopone and glycerine. Prices were 
not very steady because supply from 
China was much more than local fac- 
tories could absorb. 

Pharmaceuticals—There were more 
orders from Singapore, Korea and local 
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pharmaceutical manufacturers for fine 
chemicals such as sulfathiazole,  sul- 
faguanidine, aspirin, phenacetin, 
quinine, saccharine crystal, amidopyrin 
and salicylic acid. Trading volume how- 
ever was restricted by limited supply. 
Local dispensaries reported steady re- 
tail business in penicillin tablets, dihy- 
drostreptomycin, isoniazide __ tablets, 
aspirin tablets and other patent medi- 
cines. 

Cotton Yarn—The spot market was 
quiet. Prices were steady to firm. HK 
brands retained strong local and ex- 
port demand for forwards. Pakistan 
products were kept steady by firmer in- 
dents and low stock. Indian yarn was 
also firm in spite of the weak spot 
market. Japanese yarn continued to 
arrive in large quantities but firmer 
indents kept prices here _ steady. 
Chinese, Taiwan and Korean brands 
were steady on dwindled stock. 

Cotton Piecegoods—Japanese grey 
cloth and white shirting were active 
and firm during the first week but as 
large consignments of greys and shirt- 
ings arrived from Canton last week, 
prices eased. HK grey remained steady 
on good local demand but HK drill 
eased under the pressure of cheap 
Chinese products. 

Rice—The local market was very 
firm on account of the advanced Bang- 
kok quotations which were stimulated 
by Philippines’ purchase of 50,000 tons 
and Pakistan’s order for 380,000 tons 
of rice from Thailand. Gains in the 
local market were however not very 
sharp because imports from Thailand, 
Cambodia and other sources were 
heavy during the fortnight. Local 
rice retailers suggested to Government 
that a public commission should be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the present 
system of restricting importation of 
rice to a selected number of firms 
with a view to lowering prices. 

Wheat Flour—Thailand enquired for 
some Canadian wheat flour. Exports 
to other markets were quiet. Supply 
remained heavy in the local market 
keeping prices at a low level. 

Sugar—With the exception of a few 
small orders from North Borneo for 
Chinese sugar, the market was very 
quiet. Prices continued weak under 
steady imports from Taiwan and fresh 
supplies from Canton. HK  Taikoo 
products were also forced down slight- 
ly in sympathy with lower prices for 
imported brands. 

Cement—Imports from Japan re- 
mained heavy while several shipments 
were expected from Canton. Prices 
in the local market were sluggish in 
spite of strong local demand for both 
HKand imported products. 

* * * * 


Trade Figures—tTrade statistics re- 
leased by Overnment indicate that 
both imports and exports in April were 
lower than those for the same month 
last year. April 1958 figures, exports 
$244.6 million and imports $388.5 m., 
however were $24 m. and $20 m. 
better than réspective records of the 
previous month. 
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EXPORT OF HONGKONG PRODUCTS IN 1957 
PART I 
COTTON PIECEGOODS Quantity 
Country Ib. 
Country wear eta Europesn Countries, n.e.s. 28,200 
Waited: Kingdom” so 76,332,165 93,497,903 AME peat ey ee peta 
HitoneMac ohare 28,080,663 30,391,300 pee Uae hee “37680 
Equatorial & West Africa, Palistan ee 5,526 
French 24,395,742 22,991,676 Mace ee 3804 
South Africa 16,405,205 22,761,150 West Indies, British — 5,600 
Australia _....... 11,443,546 15,015,896 . . i 
Malaya 47252,470 -6,22.4.403 Korea, South ........ bees 
Philippines 5,143,278 4,972,014 eee arts 
Thaiend) cen 3,564,628 4,291,792 Cae ee ae 200 
88 raat ed apr ee 2,745,981 ess cele Maen OS Oe x 
est Indies, British _....... 2,893,330 3,467,633 4 
Tacseemen 2 Seen Be. 2,652,620 3,104,921 Potala ieee tes 
USAC ee eee. 3,133,747 2,578,031 
New Zealand 2,042,540 2,351,220 SHIRTS 
Macace es... 2 1,196,322 2,215,473 7 
Nigeria 0 Pee ee eee 1,763,043 1,642,832 cecnice sangre ss! 
Central African Federation 939,531 1,552,524 Uni 5 
Oceania, 1.0.8.0 oo cecceeceen.-- 1,242,831 1,484,661 nited Kingdom  ............... 431,226 
Mediterranean Territories, U.S.A, ot... Sree 362,558 
Mewent 1,092,947 1,160,260 or ancl British Beet 
auritius 873,469 1,013,701 ceeceeenceeccepeaeeteeteeteoot , 
Central America, n.e:s. 740,183 932,975 West Africa, British, n.e.s. 104,802 
Borneo, British ..............- 893,372 739,810 Nigeria .-------<n---oo-eope 73,444 
THA ee 1,099,612 731,805 Central African Federation _. 57,294 
Africa, n.e.s. "668,023 725,674 Gamada nnn seenesnn eenernenens 53,868 
Garabodia, en 504,675 590,753 Africa, M.@.8.  --------en-- 58,374 
Equatorial and West Africa, 

a SSeS aE 5. Se. SE ae 515,800 arraen jaca 50.340 
adagascar 204 _)....- 331,734 351,220 Specsnawenssneateetswanve= , 
Germany (Western) 249,936 274,351 Central America, n.e.s, __.... 32,633 

Oceania, British, n.e.s. 252,004 244,327 Middle and Near East 

Canadaye ne aa ee 146,384 218,494 Countries. 34,873 
West Africa, British, n.e.s. 128,128 179,557 33,429 
Mrancomy ie eee 186,111 121,000 39,538 
South America, n.e.s. 85,398 96,254 Germany (Western)  .......... 21,783 
Denmark ...............--- 57,000 86,632 Nostale, British, ............ eine 

Belgian Congo _ .............----- 70,444 70,788 e TK wees seeeeeeeeeseseeeeeeeeee ? 
Middle and Near East LAOS an -nnenneenne nee ennee eens 17,604 
Countricsaaet ee 43,600 59,016 hailand ee 11,815 
Taiwan 31,437 48,425 PAE og LE eee er 21,936 
China ...... 42,000 39,000 Oceania, nies. ...........-.-.----- 19,238 
Norway 18,000 32,220 iewrerencan Territories, Coane 

Ceylon 19,264 30,333 we, PTMASN o.....---e22eeeeeeeeeee > 
it Toe ae 2 eS 17,758 18,045 2 13,657 
European Countries, n.e.s. 12,000 16,830 Netherlands .............. 12,213 
Swodent. ....ceeee 9,817 13,830 Mauritius... 13,787 
Barmiaw =. ee: 4,125 8,500 Borne, British  ..... cee 

diay 24%. eee 5,200 7,495 QAO ee ? 
Korea, South 800 2,265 New Zealand 4,561 
Asian Countries, n.e.s.  .... 1,200 2,120 Belgium _ ........ 4,695 
British Commonwealth, n.e.s. 1,000 1,600 Madagascar ............ - 4,716 
Vietnam, South _........... 120 160 United States Oceania 1,943 
United States Oceania. .... 82 140 pe sncncanasnnsasseccee ae 
: ,329,2 639,596 South America, n.e.s. . 2,483 
Rotate 106.520 /200 4 250039.5 Oceania, British, n.e.s. 3,085 
qaiwen a eee tee 
COTTON YARN DOI 1,46 
Belgian Congo ........... 1,847 
oaks nmremeid med ane ene, N.e.s. nadie 

S ou ECR? wesc ts ? 
Mridonesiay 220-2. 12,277,152 38,734,771 Haiti, woe ee at were Aten 779 
Philippines _...... 7,747,644 28,440,487 European Countries, n.e.s. .. 581 
United Kingdom 5,453,558 19,107,435 North Africa, French .......... 825 
IBGrmiae eee 3,076,500 8,247,050 Cambodia 497 
TAOS Met 2,462,200 7,229,887 Mexico © ........ 311 
Thailand > 1,526,820 4,885,406 Philippines 125 
Cambodia ...... 230,872 828,719 Japan... 106 
South cAtriCa® oo) ee 143,400 502,789 Ceylon see eee ea 232 
Mediterranean Territories, British Commonwealth, n.e.s. 386 
Britisine (ee ees 98,000 298,670 Wionezuelay: -.t tc erias.c ns 256 
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Value 
HK$ 


120,899 
108,680 
50,010 
26,430 
24,867 
20,740 
17,360 
15,300 
2,821 
1,090 
460 


$108,663,871 


Value 

HK$ 
17,318,796 
13,433,945 
8,765,630 
8,157,647 
3,814,227 
3,526,255 
2,741,610 
2,247,095 
2,209,011 


2,148,421 
1,691,426 


1,500,025 
1,495,284 
1,443,591 
1,336,901 
1,234,095 
1,067,592 
999,457 
967,973 
894,544 
833,621 


752,448 
606,261 
581,423 
563,793 
525,944 
418,943 
281,884 
209,902 
199,842 
159,450 
148,938 
141,597 
135,248 
133,060 
63,744 
61,158 
60,039 
57,511 
56,512 
42,629 
34,221 
31,940 
24,952 
19,138 
18,964 
16,674 
15,635 
15,105 
14,794 
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Country 


Indonesia _..... 
Switzerland ..... 
Vietnam, South . = 
Vietnam) NoOrthigs.ccc-----oe5---> 


Quantity Value 
doz. HK$ 
107 9,677 
114 8,845 
140 7,560 
100 7,000 
2 205 
a 90 


Total: 1,941,826 $83,252,272 
ENAMELWARE 
Quantity Value 

Country _ HK$ 
INapenia | fin see eee 13,951,572 
Africa, n.e.s. 6,888,355 
Belriany Gong oieesc..sec--:---=- 4,428,123 
West Africa, British, n.e.s. 3,887,864 
Equatorial and West Africa, 

French 3,835,310 
Malaya _ .......... a 3,614,258 
Dhatland we. eas 3,595,858 
East Africa, British 3,048,847 
Indonesia, 2...3..83 sa = 2,854,218 
Venezuela 9 hee ce 2,574,054 
Middle and Near’ East 

Countries: -9> =.= zs 2,512,112 
South America, n.e.s. ... 2,110,326 
Central America, n.e.s. 1,639,861 
Madarascar (.tc.cccu 1,423,167 
West Indies, British 1,320,123 
Gevlon® po2 eae 1,254,840 
South Africa 979,363 
Iburmae eee 771,408 
Australias <7. =o. 595,401 
North Africa, French . 589,694 
ING YS) Teen Rh ae et 575,372 
Cambodia 453,191 
Gubave =. = S225 409,256 
Borneo, British ee 369,156 
TOS eee oe ee re nee 314,516 
Mediterranean ‘Territories, 

British seer atee ene 232,799 
VAN COme cic. sertec cece ee ee 204,563 
Central African Federation 195,205 
Mauritius! 22 eigse cies nen hcecne 184,264 
Oceania, n.e.s. 161,188 
New Zealand  ............. 147,488 
Asian Countries, n.e.s. 135,777 
UNE) Gee 132,731 
Philippines: & cease 132,082 
European Countries, n.e.s. .. 128,448 

Dg Lee ane eee ech oe 93,963 
la ibiggecc ee ers 90,364 
British Commonwealth, n.e.s. 38,535 
Mianca ones cor sewer ne | Sunes ore 30,716 
United States Oceania ........ 25,549 
Oceania, British, n.e.s. _....... 24,575 
(pakistan qitss. eee ee eee 23,442 
Koreay South 2222.2. -...c0-20 16,314 
Vietnam, South K 13,369 
Und ate so oe ere ee 4,090 
Germany (Western) 3,535 
United Kingdom ......... 2,880 
Mexican | .-5.ee eo 2,610 
Canada ..... 2,509 
talyae 600 
Belgium 550 
TTRIWADY Gece etter see eee eo cas as 66 

Total $66,024,457 
FOOTWEAR 
Quantity Value 

Country doz, pairs HK$ 
United Kingdom .................. 879,466 28,417,282 
Malaya wena es ones 56,318 7,195,926 


Country 
Canada 
Thailandiee ees 
Africa, n.e.s. oo.5 
United States Oceania ........ 
West Indies, British ..... exe 
Ti OSes re meen 
U.S.A. 
Netherlands . Bh a ete 
Bele inme! cones ee ere onsen nes 
West Africa, British, n.e.s. -- 
North Africa, French .-......... 
Central America, n.e.s. .......- 
Oceanias“n:e/s.0 ee ee tees 
Borneo, British® se) 22sec 
Mediterranean 

British, 23252 ese. Se 
Macao 
Germany (Western) 
Vietnam, South 
Nigeria A 
Mauritius 
Australia 
East Africa, British -... 
Belgian Congo 
Ceylon -e. ee 
New Zealand {2-2 ss... 
Middle and Near East 

Countries 
Bijisteeee ees 
Venezuela ae 
Japan: *- seen ee 
Equatorial and West Africa, 

French 


Aden se 
Madagascar 
Sweden 
South Africa 
Central African Federation __ 
Burma‘, <a « 
Oceania, British, n.e.s. 
Softh America, n.e.s. - 
France 


Philippines 
Cambodia 
Denmark 
Argentina 
Indonesia 
Pakistan 
Mexico ....... ea 
Enidinss, 2.28 ter Roe 


Quantity 
doz. pairs 


140,607 
16,112 
67,860 
10,634 
21,789 
24,209 
30,316 
23,846 
19,705 
18,119 
34,135 
18,365 
13,093 

7,906 


8,854 
15,816 
18,410 

2,055 

8,079 

7,968 

9,297 

8,406 
14,705 

6,576 

7,336 


6,864 
4,478 
3,037 
1,450 


6,295 
2,080 
4,870 
4,698 
2,813 
1,876 
1,601 


(To be Continued) 


Value 

HK$ 
4,570,931 
3,107,814 
2,105,271 
2,059,877 
1,459,974 
1,450,309 
1,233,827 
878,935 
797,606 
777,711 
699,584 
689,285 
643,768 
576,377 


564,523 
539,836 
539,821 
497,381 
489,039 
478,011 
459,939 
431,782 
431,138 
414,008 
375,451 


266,175 
251,563 
230,128 
227,618 


210,395 
201,941 
193,714 
138,355 
117,712 
77,567 
73,175 
61,899 
49,810 
40,870 
38,803 
35,188 
33,363 
32,406 
30,911 
22,749 
15,864 
13,133 
13,012 


